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CHAPTER I 



ONE WAY OF LOVE 



With some branches of pink may in her 
arms, Mary Burne came down the tree- 
shadowed road leading from Gaythorpe 
Village to Gaythorpe Hall. Against 
the stile she would have to climb to 
make the short cut through the park 
a man was leaning. The dusk of a 
spring day, which had been cold and 
gray and sullen, was coming on, and the 
light beneath the big chestnuts was un- 
certain ; but in spite of its back being 
turned to her, Mary knew the figure at 
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a glance, and for a moment hesitated and 
seemed to think of flight. Then the white 
bull-terrier sitting patiently on its haunches 
by the man's side thumped its long tail 
with a kind of lazy joyfulness upon the 
ground, and emitted from its big throat a 
short, deep bark of welcome, whereupon 
the bull-terrier's master turned quickly and 
stood up, 

A young man of medium height, 
but so broadly and strongly built as to 
appear shorter than he was, with large 
limbs, and hands, and feet, and a face not 
too well featured, and of a very dark and 
weather-beaten complexion. He lifted the 
cap which he wore pulled down very much 
over his eyes, and looked at Mary with 
an expression of keen anxiety and painful 
entreaty upon his by no means handsome 
face. 
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He came forward and grasped her hand 
in silence, holding it, an unwilling prisoner, 
in his for a full minute before he spoke, 
gazing at the girl with a humble supplica- 
tion, eloquent enough, in his eyes the while. 

* Where have you been ? What have 
you been doing with yourself ? * he said at 
length, his naturally slow voice thick and 
husky. ' It's an age since I saw you last.' 

Mary laughed a little : it was evident 
that she herself was not quite free from 
embarrassment. 

* It is — let me see — one, two, three 
days — yes, three days since you spent the 
whole afternoon and evening in my charm- 
ing society,' she said. ' How long is an 
age ? What have I done with myself ? 
Do you forget that to-morrow is little Lai's 
wedding-day ? If there were a dozen 
Mary Burnes instead of only one there 
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would Still be more to think of and to do 
than the whole energetic twelve of them 
could accomplish.' 

He met her smiling eyes with that 
humbly beseeching gaze of his which made 
her so uncomfortable, but said nothing. 

She pointed to the branch of budding 
may in her arms, and hurried on with an 
evident desire to be at her ease : 

* This, you see, is for the table to-mor- 
row. You remember how fond poor Lally 
is of pink — and we with nothing but yellow 
and white in all the garden ! I all at once 
remembered Mrs. Le Grices may -tree, 
and I am just rushing, rushing home with 
the spoils. What have I done with myself 
indeed ! * 

* For one thing you have kept out of my 
way, haven't you ? ' he asked, not angrily 
at all — quite humbly with bent head. 
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Mary looked away from him over the 
flat and cheerless landscape. Although it 
was late spring, the atmosphere had a 
wintry freshness ; the sun was sinking, a 
ball of dull red, not lifting the sombre gray 
of the sky ; the prospect of a fine day for 
to-morrow s wedding was small. The girl 
sighed as her eyes sought the horizon. 
She had a great desire to escape from 
what she knew was before her, and there 
was no escape. 

* Mary, why should you keep out of my 
way ? ' 

* You gave me a week to consider, ' she 
said, slowly, under her breath. 

*You took a week,' he corrected. 
* Mary, I can't wait the week.' 

He lifted his head and pushed his cap 
backward, thereby improving the aspect 
of his face, for his brow, if low, was broad, 
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and the brown hair which unduly encroached 
upon it was thick ancj very curly; the 
eyes, alight with imploring eagerness, were 
wide apart, blue in colour, and honest- 
looking. 

* Look here ! ' he said desperately, 
' what difference *11 four days make, Mary ? 
I shan't alter. Nothing *11 alter for you. 
You only know now what you ve known 
all along. *Tisn't a new thing. You can't 
remember when I wasn't in love with you. 

Now Tm worse — Vm Mary, tell me 

if you love me ! ' 

She moved her eyes, shifting them un- 
easily over the melancholy evening land- 
scape. Her fingers played with the pink 
maybuds. 

* It isn't only — that ' she murmured 

uneasily. 

* Only what, dear ? ' 
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* Only a question of — love.* 

' Oh, Mary ! Of what then ? ' 

* Of you ; of what you would be to 
me. Of me ; of what I should be to 
you.' 

* I should be — what you wish/ he said, 
his voice dropping to a husky whisper of 
tenderness. 

^ Yes — and I — what should I be ? How 
do I know — how do I know ! * 

* You would be yourself! If you loved 
me, I would not care what you were. No 
— and I won t lie to you — if you don't love 
me, if you hate me, it's all the same. I can't 
help it. I love you so. It's got such a 
hold of me it would make no difference if 
you hate me. Yet love me — love me, 
Mary!' 

He was not eloquent ; he strove visibly 
and with poor success to give expression 
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to the love that was in him, yet was he 
terribly in earnest. The blue eyes, set 
deep in his broad dark face, seemed to 
dart fire into the long dark ones which 
Mary Burne, momentarily turning upon 
him, turned hastily away again ; his frame 
trembled, his voice came huskily. He was 
as little as possible romantic in appearance ; 
there was nothing in his outer man to 
compel love or admiration ; his manner 
was awkward, even to loutishness ; but his 
earnestness, the signs of an emotion he 
could not repress and did not know how 
adequately to express, would have moved 
most women. 

Yet Mary Burne just then was not 
sensible of being moved by aught stronger 
than the desire to run away. For one 
thing she had known it all before, and heard 
most of it — not once but many times. At 
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twenty, five years is an age to look back 
upon : it seemed to Mary that for all her 
life Bob Burton had been waylaying her 
steps, and telling her, not always in words, 
perhaps, but quite intelligibly, that he 
loved her. She had not particularly 
objected. Many a dull and otherwise 
uneventful day had passed the quicklier 
for the circumstance. It was the fact 
that now at last, in one way or another, 
an end must come which embarrassed 
her. 

At fifteen the knowledge that the 
strong, sturdy, but by no means polished 
and interesting youth, five years her 
senior, was her slave — actually hers to 
command, to play with, to punish, to 
reward — had filled her with joy and 
pride. Secretly, in those early days, she 
had loved him with the shy and innocent 
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devotion of her years. Time, going on, 
brought to her other lovers, developed 
her beauty, endowed her with a juster 
appreciation of herself and her charms, 
of Bob — poor Bob! — and his. Miss 
Burne, truth to say, was an attractive 
young woman, and never wanted an 
admirer — contrived to have generally more 
than fairly fell to her share, in fact. And 
these had come and gone — come and gone 
— but Bob had always remained. There 
had never been any heart-burnings, any 
doubts or fears about Bob; and his 
perfect fidelity had become a little un- 
interesting. 

Yet the indifference with which Mary 
Burne regarded that constant affection had 
been a fluctuating quantity. For in many 
a dark hour when her pride or her con- 
fidence had been wounded, when little 
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difificulties had beset her, or friends had 
failed and admirers fallen away, the re- 
membrance of that constant possession 
of her own — poor Bob, whom nothing 
sickened or wearied or turned from her — 
lay warm at Mary's heart. There had been 
periods of depression in those long years 
when she . had been comforted to think 
that Bob Burton was near; but the 
moments when she wished him nearer 
were very rare indeed. 

The necessity, all at once put upon 
her, to take him altogether, or leave him 
altogether, was both bewildering and 
painful. She was only sure of herself 
that she was willing to do neither. 

* If I say anything now, I must say no,' 
she said presently. 'You had better not 
force me to answer to-night. Bob.' 

* And if I wait?' 
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* I don't know/ she said, and hung her 
head for a minute in, to him, torturing 
irresolution. 

' Bob, isn't it madness ? ' she burst out 
presently, looking up at him. * If you had 
me — supposing I say yes — what would 
you do with me ? What should I be ? 
An addition to your troubles — nothing 
else. You have no money, have you ? 
and not much of a prospect — poor Bob ! 
— and I — I haven't a penny. As it is, 
you drag along, but with me you couldn't 
drag any farther — I should be such a 
heavy burden ; and we should starve to- 
gether. I don't wish to starve — even with 
you, Bob. It is madness. Give it up.' 

* Give you up, you mean.' 

* Let us go on as we are. It has been 
very pleasant. Change is a nuisance, 
don't you think ? Go on as we are. Bob.' 
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'I won't/ Bob said with sudden sullen 
passion. ' I have borne as much as I 
can bear. Somehow or other I will know.' 

There was sufficient light left in the 
sodden gray sky to show her that his 
face had grown pale. He let his hands 
fall heavily upon her shoulders, and drew 
her with a sudden movement close to 
him. 

'Tell me the worst, Mary,* he said 
roughly. ' It's going to be bad, I know. 
Get it over quickly. Tell me the worst.' 

But at that supreme moment Mary 
lifted her face, with a light of relief upon 
it, and listened. 

*Hark!' she said with joyfullest in- 
tonation. * There are wheels. I will see 
you in a day or so — I will indeed. Bob. 
Look, there is some one coming! Let 
me go.' 
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But when he felt her slipping from 
him, being wrought by despair to a 
pitch of daring which had hitherto only 
seemed possible to him in his dreams, 
he drew her closer within his arms, 
kissed her passionately upon her face, 
and pressed her madly, pink may and all, 
to his heart. 

And if the thorns beneath the sweet 
flowers pierced his breast, those were not 
the only wounds by many and many 
Robert Burton was destined to receive 
at the hands of Mary Burne. 

She frowned upon him with a flushed 
face, and tore herself out of his arms, 
gave a hurried, apprehensive glance in 
the direction of the approaching carriage, 
and in another instant had climbed the 
stile, and was running across the park to 
the Hall which was her home. 
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Burton did not turn to watch her; he 
stood as she had left him, with hanging 
head, breathing heavily, and trembling in 
every limb, conscious only of the strength 
of the feeling which possessed him. The 
wheels Mary had heard sounded nearer, 
but it was not until they stopped at his 
side that he lifted his head. 

A powerful - looking black horse was 
sharply pulled up, a groom in a con- 
spicuous livery sprang to its tossing head, 
and the man holding the reins called 
familiarly to Burton from the tall dog- 
cart in which he sat. A man of fair 
complexion, big and bloated, who lolled 
forward in his seat as if the effort of 
sitting upright were too much for him. 

'Ah, old man! Old Bob! Going to 
sleep in the road ? ' he asked. Then 
pointing with his whip to the figure run- 
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ning across the park, ' One of the Burne 
girls/ he said. * Which ? * 

Burton did not answer, and the other 
man lifted himself a little, and peered more 
intently through the gathering gloom. 

* Our Mary, I see,* he said, and con- 
tinued to watch the figure while it re- 
mained in view. Then he laughed, and 
looked down upon Burton standing by 
the tall wheels of the smart dog -cart. 
* Running away from you or from me. 
Bob ? ' he asked. 

Bob scowled beneath the cap he had 
drawn over his eyes. 

* Miss Burne is hurrying home, I sup- 
pose — I don't know,' he said sullenly. It 
was anguish to him to hear Mary's name 
on any man's lip ; but it was an anguish 
to which a large experience had compelled 
him to grow painfully accustomed. 
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' Oh ! Well, get up, and come along 
home with me. There's nothing on to- 
night, and I want rousing up. Jump 
in.' 

^No.' 

* Why not ? Getting yourself in trim 
for to-morrow's wedding ?' 

' The wedding s nothing to me. Fm 
not going to the wedding.' 
' How's that ? ' 

* For one thing, I suppose, because I'm 
not asked. Don't suppose I should go if 
I was.' 

He had turned a side face to the view 
of his companion, and was proceeding to 
kick up a stone from the road with the toe 
and heel of his boot. 

* Isn't that rather rough on you, 
Bob? Thought you were always to be 
found kicking your heels about there ? ' 
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' I go there sometimes/ Bob admitted, 
in his heavy, reluctant way. * I don't 
know that Tm ever asked to go, for that 
matter/ 

The man in the dog-cart laughed. * I n- 
vitations among friends are all tommy-rot,' 
he said. * Weddings aren't much in my 
line — had enough of 'em personally to 
last me my lifetime- — but I mean to wish 
little Lai good luck to-morrow. You 
come along with me. Bob, and back me 
up.' 

But Bob declined, and changed the 
subject. 

* You've got a new horse. Spilling ? ' he 
said. 

'Got him yesterday. What do you 
think of him } Wants drivin', I can tell 
you. My arm's pretty well out of the 
socket.' 
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' He seems a restless beggar/ Burton 
said, and stepped back into the road the 
more critically to consider the valuable 
horse-flesh before him. The groom was 
clinging with both hands to the foam- 
flecked tossing head. 'You're bound to 
break your neck some day with the horses 
you ride and drive, Spilling. You may 
as well do it with one as another, I 
suppose. * 

' And at one time as another,' Spilling 
responded, with his thick laugh, nodded 
his head in farewell, called to his groom, 
and with a plunge and a dash was 
off. 

Burton looked after him as the smart- 
looking vehicle receded. 

' Only about half drunk to-night, poor 
beggar ! * he said. ' I wonder what freak's 
taken him to go to the Hall to-morrow. 
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The chances are, when the time comes, 
he'll have forgotten all about it.* 

The groom in the terra-cotta livery 
having sprung to his master's side, was pre- 
sently heard, as he sat with crossed arms 
looking fixedly at the laid-back ears of the 
black horse, chuckling with laughter. Mr. 
Spilling had a very easy manner with his in- 
feriors and dependants. In fact, no occasion 
was ever likely to arise which would find 
that gentleman ceremonious or dignified. 

'Why the old Harry are you chortling 
there, you fool ? ' he demanded, not at all 
impatiently, of the man at his side, digging 
him familiarly in the ribs with his elbow 
the while. 

* Pity we *adn't 'ave knowed,' the man, 
still enjoying his private joke, replied. 
' We*d ave come t'other way round, sir, if 
we'd 'ave knowed.' 
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' K no wed what, you thundering ass ? * 
* Knowed we should 'ave stopped the 
courtin*. When we come round the bend, 
sir, Mr. Burton, lor, he were a-kissin* his 
young woman. My word, he were a- 
carryin' on ! She were over the stile 
before you could call "crikey," but not 
afore Td see'd her though. She weren't 
quick enough for that. Miss Burne were 
not.' 

*The more of a sheep's head you,' his 
master assured him. Then, after a 
moment's reflection, and with the sudden 
bluster to which Charles the groom was 
quite accustomed, and by which he was 
not at all alarmed, ' What the devil busi- 
ness was it of yours ? ' he burst out. * The 
next time you see what you aren't meant 
to see — dash you ! — shut your eyes, and 
—dash you ! — hold your tongue.' 



CHAPTER II 



LALLY 



Mary Burne, having crossed the park 
and that part of the garden divided from 
the park by an iron railing, gained the Hall. 
She stood a while upon the stone steps 
which led to the pillars of the porch, and 
looked out across the moss-grown gravel 
sweep, the lawn on which the sun-dial 
stood with grass growing half-way up its 
pedestal, the park where the trees — grand 
oaks and elms and ashes — grew each year 
less and less, felled ruthlessly for the sake 
of the few guineas they put in their 
owner's pockets. An indescribable air of 
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neglect and poverty was upon the whole 
scene. The railings were rusty and in 
many places broken down, the gate which 
divided the long straight drive past the 
lodge from the circular drive before the 
house had fallen off the hinges and was 
bound in a careless and inefficient manner 
to the post from which it still fell away. 
A swing hanging from a broken limb of 
the ash which shaded the gatef, the dangling 
rope and dirty cushion still depending from 
the twisted, broken branch upon which all 
the fresh young foliage had withered, 
enhanced the melancholy of the scene. A 
big doll, in a very draggled under- gar- 
ment, and minus hair and eyes, flung from 
an upper window, had caught in a laurel 
bush growing on one side of the porch, 
and with extended arms and legs pointing 
in all directions seemed to claim attention 
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to the distressful condition of its surround- 
ings. 

The Hall itself was a long not unpreten- 
tious-looking building of red brick. There 
was a plenteous growth of untrimmed ivy, 
clematis, and rose about its walls ; all its 
windows were curtainless. It was a house 
which easily would have taken upon itself 
a cheerful and home-like air, but which, 
under present circumstances, and especi- 
ally in that chill, damp atmosphere and 
gloomy light, had a very comfortless and 
disheartening aspect. 

The eldest daughter of the house 
looked out over the dreary prospect. 
Her eyes were good, and she could dis- 
tinguish the broad figure of the young 
man to whom she had been talking, and 
she recognised also the form of Mr. 
Spilling seated in the dog-cart by his side. 
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' Thank goodness, I missed him ! ' she 
said aloud, with her eyes on the latter 
gentleman. Her bosom was heaving, and 
she was panting still from her run ; she 
paused a minute still to recover her 
breath. ' However Bob dared ! ' she said 
to herself. ' However he dared ! * Then 
she laughed a little, in spite of the fact 
that she was by no means pleased, 
shrugged her shoulders, and, turning 
quickly, flung open the big hall-door and 
entered. 

She looked around the wide stone hall. 
' Here, somebody come and take this 
may,* she called ; no one responding, 
she threw the branches out of her arms 
and ran upstairs to the room which she 
shared with Lavarina, the second daugh- 
ter — that Miss Burne whose nuptials were 
to be celebrated on the morrow. Upon 
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the threshold she paused and peered into 
the room — a room whose carpet was in 
holes, whose draperies were scant and 
faded, whose paper and paint were 
blistered and defaced with time and ill- 
usage. The furniture, however, in this, 
and in all the rooms of Gaythorpe Hall, 
had been costly, and was of the heavy 
inartistic fashion of forty years ago. At 
the end of the bedroom, which was long, 
low-ceilinged, narrow, a big rosewood 
wardrobe with a panel of looking-glass 
was placed, and before this just now a 
charming figure was standing — the figure 
of a girl of eighteen years, whose small, 
slight form was clothed in a long-trained 
garment of white satin, upon whose 
waving, carelessly-tossed-up golden locks 
white flowers were placed. 

' Is it finished, Lai ? How does it 
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do ? ' the elder sister asked with breath- 
less interest. She came across the 
shadowed room and contemplated the 
wedding-gown by the aid of two candles 
placed on chairs on either side of the 
wardrobe. 

The eyes of the little bride were de- 
vouring her own reflection in the glass. 
She twisted her graceful form now this 
way, now that, to inspect herself in every 
position, lifting her arms, craning her 
pretty throat. 

' Oh, Mamie, is that you at last ? * she 
said. ' I have been wanting you 30 \ 
Mamie, what do you think of this wreath 
from my shoulder 1 Myrtle and orange- 
blossom, do you see ? Sweetly pretty in 
itself, but doesn't it, just a little, hide the 
figure ? You like it ? Now, are you 
sure — quite sure ? Oh, Mamie, it isn't 
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anything to laugh at ! You shouldn't 
laugh at me ! Of course I want to look 
my best on my wedding day/ 

* And so you will,* Mary said with 
enthusiasm. ' Td no idea you*d got it in 
you to look half so well/ 

The face of the younger girl brightened 
with satisfaction. * Tve never had a 
chance like other girls of my age before/ 
she said, lifting her fair head with its 
chaplet of flowers. ' You'll see how it 
will be now. No — you won't, though — 
Cecil has a horror of smart things and a 
fad that women should be dressed only in 
blacks and grays. I expect he'll want to 
put me into a coarse serge with a crucifix, 
and will insist on my binding up my head 
like a corpse. He'll be disappointed, 
then ; I shan't do it.' 

Mary laughed. ' Oh, yes, you will,' 
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she said. * Or, if he should prefer it, 
youll stick your head into the fire, Lally. 
Why, in a month s time you won't have a 
will of your own, or an idea that isn't his. 
I know all about you — both.' 

' A nice look-out for me, then , ' Lally 
said, still admiring herself in the glass, 
* but a change, certainly ; for I assure you 
I don't think as Cecil does now, and I 
wish for— oh, a lot of things ! ' 

She began with a little sudden im- 
patience and irritation to pull off her 
wedding dress, but stopped in the midst 
of the proceeding to throw into her 
sisters lap a small jewellers case she 
picked up from the toilet table. 

* Look there ! * she said, beginning to 
struggle again with the hooks of her 
dress, * just see what his wedding present 
to me is. He asks* me to wear it to- 
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morrow — (Oh, dear ! I told her to make 
it tight in the waist and it is tight !) — but 
rU see him at Jericho first* 

* Is it the Victoria Cross copied in 
gold ? What is it, dear ? * Mary asked, 
lifting the contents of the jeweller s box 
to the light. * It is very pretty/ 

' I don't know what it is,* Lally de- 
clared with disdain. ' He told me, but 
I forget. It's the temperance badge 
— or the badge of going without 
food on a Friday, or the badge of 
some ridiculous thing or another. He's 
got them hanging all over him ; haven't 
you noticed them, Mary ? ' 

Mary hadn't seen them, she declared, 
laughing. 

' Ah, well ! you're not so desperately 
interested. I have. It's no laughing 
matter, Mary. They each mean some 
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pleasant thing he has to renounce, or 
some disagreeable thing he has to do. 
I wonder how you'd like it if you were 
in my place ! * 

* It s a shame to laugh/ Mary said. ' If 
he were a humbug one couldn't stand it, 
but you ve got to respect sincerity, Lai, 
wherever you find it. My dear, when I 
see you again you'll be hung with orders 
of different Christian societies like a 
savage with beads.' 

* Oh, it's all very well,' Lai said ; * you 
haven't got to go through with it and I 
have.' 

She wrinkled her brow and pouted a 
little, but she did not look at all unhappy. 
She had divested herself of her frock, and 
she stood beside it, in her scant, short 
petticoat, as it lay upon the bed and 
smoothed out its tinny folds and patted its 
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wreath of cheap artificial flowers with a 
loving and reverent hand. The satin was 
thin and poor-looking; it had been fash- 
ioned to the pretty form it was intended 
to adorn by the hand of a village dress- 
maker; it was such a garment as could 
have aroused awe and admiration in 
the simplest, least sophisticated breast 
alone, but to the inexperienced eyes of 
Lally Burne it was a marvel of richness 
and a triumph of skill. 

' I suppose, when once Tm married to 
Cecil, his people will have to invite me 
over to Bygrave Court, however much it 
goes against them. I shall wear this 
dress,* said Lally, with an air of saying 
' I think that will take the wind out of 
their sails, eh, Mary ? ' 

Mary had turned her eyes from the 
ambitious raiment to the girl with her 
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bare white arms and neck, with her 
flushed face and her roughened hair — a far 
more satisfactory sight to contemplate. 

* Lally, what is that at your throat ? ' 
she demanded suddenly. 

Lally put up her hand a little guiltily. 
The string of pearls had been hidden by 
the lace of her dress and she had for- 
gotten it. 

' It came this afternoon. It is a pre- 
sent/ she explained. 

Mary got up and went closer to the 
girl. 

' It is a diamond clasp, and — I expect 
those pearls are good/ she said slowly. 
' Does that necklace come from Cecils 
people, Lally ? ' 

Lally hung her head a little. ' Who 
do you think brought it for me this after- 
noon, Mamie ? * she asked with a suspicion 
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of sheepishness in the averted face, a 
little apprehension in the tone of the 
voice. ' He always said he would give 
me a handsome wedding present, you 
know — and it is handsome. Mother says 
it must have cost hundreds of pounds ! 
Herbert Spilling brought it for me, Mary.' 

Mary stared for a moment at her 
sister, and a flush came into her cheek. 

* Herbert Spilling ! ' she said ; ' Lally, 
you must be a fool ! You and I have 
had enough of Herbert Spilling to last us 
for our lives, I should think.' With no 
gentle touch she pulled the ornament 
from the girFs throat, hastily rolled it 
in her pocket-handkerchief, and thrust it 
into her pocket. * Wear your husband's 
symbols and badges,' she said ; * we'll 
send his pearls and diamonds back to 
Mr. Spilling, Lai.' 
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The younger girl stood, shamed and 
crestfallen, with her head bowed over her 
wedding dress, but she made no resist- 
ance. 

' I thought you*d be angry,* she said, 
* but he brought it, and I didn*t know what 
to do. And Mama has asked him to 
come to-morrow, Mary.' 

* How thoughtless, how ignorant, how 
disgusting of Mama ! ' Mary said with 
eyes suddenly ablaze ; ' you'd have thought 
even she would have known better than 
that.' 

* Mama never had any sense of decency, 
you know,' Lally said with calm convic- 
tion. * I did tell her I knew you would 
not like it, but she said you always made 
such a ridiculous fuss about the man ; she 
said we couldn't take his presents and not 
ask him to the house. And there's some- 
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thing in that — I don't see how we could, 
you know.' 

* We could fling his presents in his face, 
I suppose,* Mary said fiercely. Then 
with quick compunction, *Yet Fm sure 
I don't know what he's ever done 
that we should treat him in that 
fashion. Oh, dear — I wonder what's 
to be done with him to-morrow, Lai ? 
He'll be very likely tipsy and won't 

know what he's saying and How 

could Mama be so stupid — so stupid 
— so stupid ! ' 

Lally raised a pair of startled eyes from 
her wedding dress : ' Oh, Mary ! ' she said 
affrightedly, ' tipsy ! Oh, do something, 
Mary. Don't let him come. If he's there 
I daren't see him, Mary, I daren't. I 
won't be married. Oh, Mary ' 

' I'll stop him — never fear,' Mary said. 
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reassuringly. * Til get Bob to help me. 
It'll be all right — somehow, Lai.* 

Lally was at once pacified, and she 
turned her attention to another matter. 
Tearing herself from the festal raiment, 
she walked across the room and sat down 
in the arm-chair, looking very childish 
and innocent with her plump round 
cheeks, her soft small arms and shoulders, 
and her little ill - shod feet showing be- 
neath her short petticoat. 

* Mary, have you seen Bob to-night ? * 
she inquired. 

* Seen him ? Of course I've seen him. 
When — once escaped from the shelter of 
my own room — am I free from seeing 
Bob ? ' 

* You can answer me or not, of course, 
as you like ; but as I 'm going to be married 
to-morrow, and going away — Mary, I think 
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you might tell me. Are you going to 
marry Bob ? ' 

* Marry him ? No!' said Mary promptly 
and with much emphasis. * You have 
marrying on the brain, Lally. Marry 
Bob indeed ! ' 

It was easy enough to make up her 
mind about Bob under the present cir- 
cumstances and for the moment ; the 
difficulty was to keep in that same mind 
for any length of time, and to find courage 
to acquaint Bob with her decision. 

*You ought to do better than Bob 
Burton now, Mary,* Lally said, lifting her 
head with a certain air of importance, 
which affected the other to mirth, and 
looking at^ her sister solemnly out of a 
pair of very pretty eyes, dark in colour 
and long in shape, as were the eyes of all 
the Burne girls, but with an habitual ex- 
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pression of shyness and timidity in them, 
natural only to the eyes of Lally. * I 
think you ought to do better than Bob/ 

' I think so too,' Mary said brusquely. 
* I should do badly indeed if 1 didn't do 
better than Bob.' 

* Cecil,' went on Lally, blushing a little, 
for she did not often seriously quote her 
future husbcyid, ' Cecil says we ought not 
even to be on terms of intimacy with Bob 
Burton ' 

(* There speaks the apostle of the doc- 
trine of universal brotherhood,' said Mary 
in parenthesis.) 

* He says that if our parents had been 
like the fathers and mothers of other 
girls ' 

('And the teachers of the beauty of 
reverence and filial obedience ') 

* Well, Mary,' with a little offence, ' we 
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know they aren't like other people's pa- 
rents, don't we ? There's no sense in being 
angry with Cecil about that. They're 
our own flesh and blood — but that's about 
all we can say for them. We should be 
in quite a different set, Cecil says.' 

* In his, for instance. What a privilege ! ' 

* But when we got used to it we mightn't 
find it so bad, Mary.' 

' You'll be in it, at any rate, dear. 
There'll be one of us caught as a brand 
from the burning.' 

* I won't be in any set without you, 
Mary ; and perhaps some one — like Cecil, 
only nicer — will fall in love with you 
and ' 

*And perhaps you'll leave off talking 
nonsense and will go to bed,' Mary said. 

As she left the room and ran downstairs, 
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she laughed to think of Lally's simple 
plans for her advancement. * My dear 
future brother-in-law has been putting that 
idea into little Lally's empty head/ she 
said to herself. But in this supposition 
she was wrong. 

In marrying into the Burne family the 
Rev. Cecil Garnett knew that he was 
taking, from a worldly point of view, a 
disastrous step. Infatuated as he was 
with his pretty and childish bride, he was 
by no means in love with his brides 
people. He had lost his heart, but he 
flattered himself that he still retained per- 
fect command of his reason, and he had 
decided to discourage as far as possible all 
intercourse between his wife and her re- 
latives. 

At the Rectory, distant some half-mile 
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from the Hall, the bridegroom -elect was 
seated at dinner with his elder brother 
— the future head of the house of Garnett 
— who had come to support him through 
the morrow's trying ordeal. 

The Rector was a man of about thirty 
years, of average height, straight, well- 
proportioned, well- featured, but thin and 
spare to a degree almost painful to behold. 
His thick black hair was cut close to his 
head ; his complexion was colourless save 
for the dark -blue shade on cheek and 
lip and chin, showing where the ruthless 
razor mowed its daily crop ; his eyes were 
narrow, of a steely blue and set deep in his 
head — altogether a man whom a tonsured 
head and a monastic garb would have 
become very well. 

He was eating nothing himself, but was 
watching his brother do justice to the 
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dinner which the kitchen-maid had saved 
from utter ruin at the expense of much 
trouble and temper, Claude Garnett having 
arrived several hours later than was ex- 
pected. The Rector twisted his glass of 
water in slender white fingers, and looked 
across at his brother with a half- veiled 
expression of mingled admiration and 
deprecation. 

* Tm really much obliged to you for 
coming, Claude,' he was saying. ' Tm 
glad for the sake of my future wife as 
well as my own. It would have seemed 
like putting such a slight upon her if 
none of my family had shown up.* 

* My dear fellow, of course I came,' 
the other said. 

He was a handsomer man than his 
brother — taller, bigger, fairer; with that 
indefinable something in his appearance. 
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manner, and bearing we associate with 
the well - born and highly - cultured ; 
with a suspicion of haughtiness in 
the carriage of his head, in the tone of 
his agreeable voice, in the glance of his 
eyes. 

* Of course, when I knew that your 
mind was irrevocably made up — when I 
found that you were serious about the 
thing — I said at once that I would go; 
that I would do anything you wished,' 
Claude said. He spoke with the air of 
anxious commiseration with which a man 
might assure another on his death-bed 
that his wishes would be sacred. 

' It was very good of you. I am 
greatly obliged. I was serious from the 
very first,* the Rev. Cecil said, hanging 
his head. * Of course, I was serious.' 

And indeed he looked as if his views 
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on most subjects were likely to be of a 
deadly seriousness. 

* I am aware/ he went on presently 
with an effort, * that the marriage I am 
making is, from a worldly point of view, 
disappointing. What my father and 
sisters wrote to me on the subject was 
true in a sense^-quite true. It was not 
from contempt of their opinion or from 
any disrespect that I seemed to turn a 
deaf ear. I admitted their arguments — 
I did, Claude. But although I did this 
— and although I wrestled with myself 
till my bodily health suffered — my ap- 
petite failing, and sleep entirely forsaking 
my pillow — I could not conquer myself — 
I could not subdue the — the feeling I 
have for this girl. No ! and I am grateful. 
The inclination was too strong, the cord 
which bound Lavarina to me appeared 
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to be drawn closer and closer at the 
bare thought of severance. And at last 
I have seen that, putting her suffering 
on one side — which except in theory I 
could not do — and my own suffering, to 
destroy this — this affection, which has 
become miraculously a part of me, would 
be a crime against myself, against nature, 
against the God who made me — a, crime 
little less than the crime of self-murder.* 

His voice, always deep and sonorous, 
had trembled with emotion, hardly re- 
strained, through the delivery of that 
speech ; toward the end it dropped to a 
solemn whisper. The thought crossed 
Claude that if his brother would read 
the prayers of the church service with 
as much impressiveness instead of repeat- 
ing them very much through his nose on 
one high not too agreeable note, they 
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might be more effective. But he was 
shy of any display of feeling between 
his brother and himself — the Garnetts 
were not a demonstrative family, — and 
he avoided the anxious eyes which he felt 
upon his face as he helped himself to 
another glass of the young rectors in- 
ferior claret, and he did not outwardly 
respond to the appeal for sympathy 
which he was conscious had been made 
to him. He was aware, however, that 
the subject was one which, in that house 
on that night, could not be ignored or 
put into the background, and he presently 
conscientiously approached it again from 
another direction. 

* I think you mentioned Miss Burners 
name, Cecil ? Lava — Lalla ? ' 

* Lavarina. We call her familiarly 
Lai or Lally. Claude, you know it is 
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said that her mother was a gipsy ? ' The 
Rector's pale cheeks flushed painfully as 
he asked the question, and even his 
high and narrow forehead became suf- 
fused. * I don't know if truly said/ he 
went on. ' It has not seemed possible 
to me to make inquiries under the cir- 
cumstances, but I have, I confess, no 
reason to doubt the statement. I have 
thought that her second daughter may 
have been named after some friend of 
her youth. I do not know. I wish to 
hide nothing from you, Claude ; you 
have come to stand frankly at my side, 
and I will be frank with you. The im- 
mediate surroundings of my wife that is 
to be — her parentage, associations, up- 
bringing — the whole atmosphere, in fact, 
in which her short life has been passed 
is unwholesome, undesirable to a degree. 
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So much you will see for yourself, and 
I, myself, will conceal nothing from you. 
Yet I have made my choice deliberately 
and open-eyed. I * 

* My dear fellow, it is a matter which 
closely concerns you alone ; why go 
through the unpleasantness of discussing 
it ? If you can put up with the — the 
drawbacks — if one must so consider 
them — which you mention, what possible 
affair is it of mine ? You are eating 
positively nothing yourself! — not any 
more chicken for me^ Cecil, thanks.' 

Cecil got up and himself removed his 
brother s plate, replaced the spring chicken 
with a gooseberry tart from the sideboard, 
put the sugar and cream within reach. 
Claude Garnett was the pride and ad- 
miration of his family ; he was held in a 
little awe by them, beside, truth to tell ; 
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even in the Rector's preoccupied con- 
dition, he felt the pleasure and hon- 
our of entertaining his elder brother 
in his house ; he was delighted to see 
him enjoying the simple fare ; for himself 
he asked no better than to wait on him. 

' I will not pretend to you, Claude, that 
I do not see the disadvantages of my — 
of Lally*s position,' he said, going back 
to his chair and his subject. *Yet I 
think you will be agreeably surprised 
when you see her to-morrow to find 
how superior she herself is to her sur- 
roundings ; how unsullied, how dainty, 
how much of a gentlewoman she is!' 

* But, after all,' said Claude, with a 
laudable desire to be pleasant over the 
inevitable, *her father was a gentleman. 
There is good blood in her veins.' 

The Rector did not appear to acquiesce 
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with any enthusiasm. * That is so, in a 
sense, of course,* he admitted. * Orlando 
Burne is of good family. Yet, Claude, 
I doubt if a man with the instincts of a 
gentleman could have married as he has 
done. And in such companionship what 
native refinement he started with must, 
I fear, have been roughly rubbed off.* 

* She is then a terrible specimen — Mrs. 
Burne ? ' Claude asked ; he dropped his 
voice, lifted his eyebrows, and looked 
with evident alarm at his brother. 

Cecil did not answer, but his lips drew 
themselves together in a straight line, 
and he * contemplated the table-cloth in his 
immediate neighbourhood with gloom for 
a minute ; then with a suddenly-lightened 
face he looked up at his brother. 

* I can promise you that your sister- 
in-law will never recall her, Claude/ he 
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said. * In not one single particular is 
my Lavarina her mother's child/ 

' And your sisters-in-law, Cecil ? Are 
the rest of the girls — there are six of them 
altogether, didn't you say ? — equally satis- 
factory ? ' 

The thin lips tightened themselves into 
line again : * I shall remove my wife as 
far as possible from all home influences,' 
the Rector said, and closed his mouth 
tightly on his resolution. 

' But as the Burnes are your parish- 
ioners as well as your connections by 
marriage, and as you are stationed for 
life at the distance of half a mile from 
their door, won't that be a little difficult ? ' 
Claude said. He asked the question with 
polite indifference, slightly lifting his eye- 
brows, which nature had sufficiently arched, 
as he gazed upon the gooseberry tart. 
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He was a man who was never disagreeable 
even to the members of his own family, 
if he could avoid it. It was his unvarying 
politeness and air of gentle indifference 
which made him so inaccessible, placing 
him on a pinnacle removed from the other 
members of a family who did not scruple 
to be ' nasty ' to each other in a well-bred 
permissible way upon occasion. In his 
heart, at the present moment, he was 
saying to himself what an ass his brother 
was, and that he had better have cut his 
throat and have done with it rather than 
have dishonoured himself and the family 
name by the marriage he was making. 

* I do not anticipate any difficulty,* the 
Rector replied ; ' Lavarina, although of 
such a pure and upright spirit, is tractable 
as a child. It is, indeed, what constitutes 
her chiefest charm — her unswerving 
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integrity of character and her — yes, the 
phrase will answer — her sweet reasonable- 
ness. My influence over her, you will 
understand, is great ; it will naturally 
become greater. And I depend much upon 
her own noble instincts. I feel that even 
now she finds — poor child ! — enforced 
companionship with coarser minds a pain 
and a difficulty. Being of a disposition 
so perfectly sweet, she, of course, conceals 
this feeling ; and she naturally has an 
affection for her parents and sisters — in 
the case of the eldest girl an extreme 
affection.' 

'And is she — the eldest girl — will she 
have to be kept at a distance too ? ' 

' Mary is a clever girl and said to be 
attractive ; but she is clever in an un- 
pleasant fashion, and she is attractive, I 
regret to say, to an undesirable class. 
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She is handsome, undeniably so, after 
her mother's style of beauty, and big and 
bold and high-spirited ; the kind of person 
who will not suffer herself to be over- 
looked ; who is not happy unless she is 
the observed of all observers ; who is 
assertive, even aggressive, in conversation ; 
who is, compared with her younger sister, 
Claude, as the flaunting poppy waving 
in the sunshine to the fragrant violet 
shrinking in the shade ' 

And so on. 

' Poor old Cecil ! ' Claude said to 
himself as he betook him to bed in the 
strange bareness of the Rectory guest- 
room. ' What a crew he has shipped for 
the long voyage. Poor old man ! He 
was always a prig, and he was never over- 
done with brains, but one might have 
thought his self-conceit and common 
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consideration for the feelings of other 
people would have kept him out of such a 
hole as this. I wonder what sort of a 
vulgar little schemer his Lavarina — what 
a name ! — is. To-morrow I shall see.* 



CHAPTER III 



A WEDDING 



The wedding did not take place until two 
o'clock on the following day. Claude 
Garnett declined his brothers somewhat 
timid suggestion that he should, previous to 
the ceremony, go up to the Hall and make 
the acquaintance of his future connections. 
He spent a morning, to which he after- 
wards looked back as being the longest of 
his life, in listening to repetitions of the 
over-night confidences, in hearkening to 
plans, to hopes, to regrets, to excuses, 
to apologies. In the light of the dull, 
chilly day, in presence of Claude's polite 
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but unencouraging attitude, in contempla- 
tion of that air of natural distinction 
and unconscious superiority which was 
habitual with the future owner of Bygrave 
Court and its seven thousand impoverished 
acres, the hazardous nature of the step he 
was taking was somehow more evident 
to the bridegroom than .in the excitement 
of seeing his claret and chicken so 
graciously appreciated over-night. 

* If you don't have a sip of something 
to keep your courage up, you'll be faint- 
ing at the altar rails,' Claude, who was 
really distressed at the Rector's nervous 
condition, said to him more than once 
during the morning. 

But one of those little ornaments which 
the irreverent Lally declared to be 
dangling all over her lover's person 
was in token of a vow that no drop of 
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the insidious alcohol should pass its 
wearer's lips; and the reverend gentleman 
had apparently devoted himself to partake 
of the sacrament of marriage fasting, and 
so had withstood the cry of his inner man 
for breakfast. So that Claude eyed with 
concealed misgiving the ghastly face which 
his brother took into church, and felt 
compelled to keep an anxious watch upon 
him through that lengthened period 
during which the bridegroom knelt in 
prayer, much whispered about and 
tittered at by the assembled rustic 
congregation. 

The bride's party were long in coming. 
It seemed to Claude Garnett an age that 
he waited in silence by his brother s side, 
glancing from the rows of village faces, which 
interested him not at all, to the brasses 
*" and the mural tablets and the monuments 
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of the church. Several of these bore the 
name of Burne, and the inscriptions set 
forth the virtues and histories of many a 
man, woman, and maid of that now fallen 
race. The big painted window in the 
east end had been raised to the memory 
of a distinguished officer in the family — 
the uncle, Claude decided, of the de- 
generate Orlando — who had been killed 
at Balaclava. The brass lectern bore an 
inscription on its base to the effect that 
it was presented to the church in memory 
of their dear mother, Lady Mary Burne, 
by her only son Orlando, and by Mary, 
her sorrowing only daughter. It was 
a mercy Lady Mary had not lived to see 
the muddle her only son Orlando had 
made of matters, Garnett said to himself 
by way of comment. 

Then he changed his lounging attitude 
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and concentrated his roving gaze ; for 
there was a stir in the church, ^hum of 
expectation, a craning of heads, and up 
the long red-carpeted aisle came Mrs. 
Burne. Claude knew her for the gipsy 
mother at a glance; he recognised the 
big frame, queenly and commanding once, 
but grown of unwieldy proportions, the 
masses of coarse black hair, too loosely 
coiled, the vulgar unsteady head, the 
roving glance, the gaudy dress, as 
belonging to the mental picture he had 
unconsciously painted of his unfortunate 
brother s mother-in-law. 

At her side dressed in white there 
walked the most beautiful woman he had 
ever seen. 

Claude contemplated this advancing 
figure in astonishment for a moment. 
Cecil had said that his Lavarina would 
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surprise his brother by her grace and 
charm. Claude had made allowance for 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; he certainly- 
had not expected to see such a woman 
as this. Small wonder poor old Cecil 
had lost his head. At the smile of this 
daughter of the gods with her divine 
height, her skin so bright and warm, her 
eyes, dark and soft as velvet, her masses 
of rich brown hair, it was conceivable 
that a man might even consent to hang 
himself up for life with such a mother- 
in-law \ 

Claude Garnett laid a finger on the 
bridegroom's arm as he stood with folded 
hands and down -bent head before the 
altar. 

*She is coming, Cecil,' he said. 

Then Cecil lifted his head and turned 
quickly — and the sudden light and flush 
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the words had called there died off his 
thin face. Back he turned to the altar 
again. 

* It is not she. It is only Mary, the 
eldest sister/ he explained. 

Miss Burne, having safely deposited 
her mother in one of the chancel seats, 
came on alone -to her future brother-in-law. 
Claude, through half-veiled eyes, and with 
that supercilious expression of which he 
was quite unconscious, but which many 
people resented as an offence, watched 
her approach. The dark, long -shaped 
eyes shot a side glance at him, and in- 
stantly a word or two his brother had said 
of the girl recurred to Claude s memory, 
' She is attractive to an undesirable class.* 
Claude Garnett did not approve of women 
who shot side glances. 

* Lally is all right and in good spirits/ 
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Mary Burne whispered to the bride- 
groom. * I am afraid she will be a little 
late * 

* She is twenty minutes late now/ Cecil 
said coldly. He pulled out his watch and 
pointed with a severe but trembling finger 
to the hands. * I am sure, however, that 
the fault is not Lally s.' 

* No. It is Papa s. He had only just 
gone up to change when Mama and I 
came away. One of his patent shoes is 
lost. He says he can't possibly come 
without it.* 

It seemed to Claude that there was a 
gleam of malice in the soft dark eyes 
which dwelt for a moment on the bride- 
groom's solemn face before Mary left him 
for her mother s side. If so, she had been 
guilty of a gratuitous piece of mischief, 
for the Reverend Cecil's sufferings were 
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evidently sufficient without that last straw 
of the missing patent shoe. 

And almost immediately here were the 
sweet strains bursting forth of * The voice 
that breathed o er Eden.' Here, attended 
by four younger sisters clad in pink and 
white, advancing over the crimson carpet, 
was the bride herself. No mistake this 
time; witness the veil, and the orange- 
blossom wreath, and the tinny satin train. 
She was leaning upon the arm of her 
father, a handsome fair man of a weak 
and amiable cast of countenance, and who 
wore for the occasion a pair of brand-new 
patent shoes. Claude glanced at the lower 
extremities at once and in spite of 
himself. 

And looking from the slight and childish 
figure of the kneeling bride to the radiant 
form of the bride s sister in the chancel 
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seat, Claude Garnett marvelled greatly 
within his soul. 

If a saving sense of humour had resided 
in the breasts of the Garnett brothers, the 
long agony of the collation which awaited 
them on their return from church might 
have been alleviated. As it was, the 
irregularities and shortcomings, of which 
both were keenly conscious, and which, by 
men more happily constituted, might have 
been found amusing and even pleasant, 
filled them only with extreme alarm and 
discomfort. Except the pair of clergy- 
men who had come from a distance to 
perform the ceremony, no guests were 
present (by Cecil's express desire) at the 
informal feast, and a general chattering 
was substituted for the private conversa- 
tions of a larger gathering ; the table 
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being the scene of much family laughter 
and chaff, and half -affected domestic 
squabblings. 

The general company was informed of 
how long, by Mona's bee clock, which 
always kept good time — always! (except 
perhaps on that day when Tina took it 
into her bath with her, and of course no 
one could expect even bee clocks to stand 
that sort of treatment, could one ?) — Lai 
had stood before her dressing-glass and 
would not be dragged away. Of how she 
had cried when her glove split across the 
back. Of how Mona, who had volunteered 
to sew it up, could not find a needle in all 
the house. Of how Lai had become cross, 
and had stamped her foot, and had said a 
wicked word. 

A statement which the poor little bride, 
with a frightened look at her husband, with 
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hot tears and a flaming face, had hurriedly 
contradicted. Wasn't Mona a wicked, 
wicked story - teller to make up such 
tales ? Could not she, Lally, also tell 
tales of Mona? Did not Mary know 
that of all the family Lally was the one 
who never got in rages, who never, never, 
never said wicked words ? 

Whereupon Mary turns her attention 
from lona, the smallest sister but one, 
who is pestering her with questions as 
to when the cake is to be cut up, and 
invites Lally to partake of lobster salad 
by way of changing the subject. 

'Yes, but has Lally been asked by 
Mama ? * lona inquires in her sweet 
drawl. All the Burnes have sweet and 
musical voices, all drawl a little in their 
speech. * Mama said we were not to 
take lobster unless she particularly asked 
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US. She said there was sure to be a run 
on the salad. Lally must wait until Mama 
asks.* 

Hereat Mama laughs and turns her 
foolish, good - natured face upon her 
youngest -born, and shakes her head and 
says lona's tongue must be cut out. 
'Take charge of the salad, Mary, my 
dear, and don't forget a little of the coral 
with every helpin', child.* 

' After all Papa found his patent shoes,* 
said Mary in an undertone to the gentle- 
man by whom she sat. ' I saw the deadly 
anxiety in the glance you threw upon his 
feet as he entered. You expected to see 
him shuffling in in his carpet slippers, did 
you not ? * 

' His arrival in any costume would have 
been welcome,* she was gravely assured. 
' If my brother had been kept in suspense 
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much longer I shudder to think of the 
consequences/ 

* I did not think it possible for our 
Rector to look more dismal than is 
habitual with him until I saw him on 
his marriage day/ Mary said with a laugh. 
' I don't know if my sister regards his 
gloom as exactly complimentary to her- 
self/ 

'Brides are occupied fully with their 
own appearance on the great occasion, are 
they not ? * he asked. ' Let us hope Mrs. 
Cecil is under the impression that Cecil 
was as jubilant and triumphant as the 
event demands.* 

At which Mary shot at him one of 
those side glances he had decided that the 
' objectionable class * admired : * I under- 
stand your tone/ she was saying to her- 
self. * It would not be dignified on my 
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part to notice the sneer. I will, perhaps, 
make it disagreeable for your high -and - 
mightiness later on.' 

' Another glass of champagne ? Do, 
my dear fellow,' Mr. Burne is heard urging 
at intervals — his only contribution to the 
conversation. ' Mary, my dear, can't you 
persuade Mr. Gamett ? Dear me, you're 
all wonderfully afraid of the champagne ! ' 

They had every cause to be, as the 
gentlemen of the party early discovered. 
But Mrs. Burne and her younger daughters 
showed no fear; their eyes were very 
bright, their laughter grew louder, their 
chatter more incessant. The bridegroom 
touched his wife's arm as her glass was 
about to be filled, and she, with something 
of depression in her manner, refused the 
wine. 

*Why, Lally! What are ye so timid 
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about, child?' her mother asked in her 
rallying way, and winked and nodded at 
her daughter by way of encouragement. 
* Come, Cecil ; none of your nonsense so 
soon ! Let her have one glass, poor little 
thing. She's got a journey before her, 
and wants somethin' sparklin' to keep her 
spirits up/ 

The Rector bestowed on her a glance 
of coldest disapproval : 'My wife has 
given me her promise never again to 
touch alcohol in any form,' he said. 

Mrs. Burne shrugged her great shoul- 
ders, and turned to Claude : 

* You aren't a teetotaller too ? ' she 
inquired. * That's ^ right. It's more com- 
fortable. Not that I hold with too much 
drink, of course. Not like a young man 
in the neighbourhood, a friend of ours, 
that's always drunk.' 
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* Mama ! ' from Mary, frowning, and 
under her breath. 

* Well, my dear ? You know yourself, 
Mary, that Herbert Spilling, though he s 
a rich young fellow and drives splendid 
horses, and has his yacht and that, is 
never to say rightly sober. Even you 
know as much as that, Mary. And Mr. 
Garnett will see for hisself, for Spilling*s 
coming this afternoon to wish good luck 
to Lally. Yell see, Mr. Garnett ; he's 
likely a little the worse, as Tve said. But 
when a person can't take his wine or his 
spirits or whatever it may be with a family, 
it's a pity and a worry ; for ye can't 
always remember to have his aerated 
waters at his elbow, nor yet ye can't be for 
ever runnin' after him with tea.' 



*A11 this has been a teVrible bore to 
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you, Claude/ the Rector said, seeking his 
brother in that dragging hour when lunch 
was over, and it was not yet time for the 
bride and bridegroom to depart. 'A 
terrible bore ; but it will be soon oven' 

Claude reassured him politely. *A11 
very interesting and amusing,' he said, 
thinking the while, ' My martyrdom of an 
afternoon — what is that to compare with 
yours for life, poor wretch! They are 
an exceedingly handsome family, Cecil,' 
he added aloud. 

But Cecil gloomed at that, and shook 
his head. For reasons of his own, appar- 
ently, he did not find the personal beauty 
of his new connections a thing to be alto- 

* 

gether grateful for. 

' By the way, who is the gentleman, 
a friend of the family, never sober, who 
is to give us presently the pleasure of 
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his society in his habitually inebriated 
condition ? ' 

The Rector started, and glanced wildly 
around : 

'They have not invited that abomin- 
able young man Spilling! Surely not — 
surely ! Even Mary would not venture to 
do that after what I have said of his 
scandalous behaviour, and the disgrace 
his acquaintanceship is to respectable 
people.' 

' He is coming, however, I assure you. 
He is to arrive in a state of intoxication, 
and I have been particularly requested to 
note the fact of his tipsiness. Who and 
what is he ? ' 

* He is an admirer of Mary's. The 
name of her admirers is legion. I think 
I told you that. A herd of swine — 
feeding. Yes — a herd of swine,* said 
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the Rector, with drooping head and in- 
drawn lip. 

*And Miss Burne, does she favour ? * 

*She favours them all/ Cecil said, 
solemnly interrupting, and severely con- 
templating his brother with hard, bright 
eyes. *A11 — all — all! In the matter of 
admiration she is insatiable. I am sorry 
to seem to detract, but you asked me, and 
I must speak.* 

Claude Garnett smiled to himself as he 
turned away. * Between poor old Cecil 
and his beautiful sister-in-law evidently 
not much love is lost,* he said. 

Presently he found himself standing by 
Mary's side. A few smartly - dressed 
neighbours — the sons and daughters of the 
Midborough doctor, a few clergymen, and 
clergy -women, from adjoining parishes, 
attracted by the sound of the Garnett name 
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— were added to the party now, and were 
standing about examining the unimposing 
display of presents, and partaking of tea, 
coffee, and wedding cake. The bride 
formed the centre of one little group, her 
mother of another ; for the moment Mary 
was alone except for the companionship of 
lona, one of the younger children, who, 
with one arm embracing the skirt of her 
sister's white dress, munched a piece of 
icing off the wedding cake at Mary's side. 
Miss Burne, as she stood abstractedly 
smoothing the hair of the little one at her 
knee, was looking across the room at the 
bride, who, with a flushed cheek and 
a shining eye, in all the conscious splen- 
dour of her wedding gown, which was also 
her first * really ' long frock, was chattering 
away to two or three girls of her own age 
who were crowding around her. And on 
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the elder sister's face as she looked 
Claude saw a mingling of love and pity 
and pride and regret. 

More than a formal word or two he 
had not spoken to his sister-in-law. * The 
little creature is too painfully immature/ 
he said to himself. ' A poor little harm- 
less soul with neither manner nor mind, 
whose place is in the schoolroom for many 
years to come. Poor Cecil! poor mad- 
man !* 

Beyond the fact that she was his unfor- 
tunate brothers wife he felt no interest 
whatever in Lally. But Mary, standing 
silent with thoughtful face, and that look 
of tender, half-mournful solicitude in her 
soft eyes, was a different matter. She 
drew him slowly but surely to her side. 

She started when he spoke to her, 
although the voice was gentle enough, the 
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manner less frigid than the manner of 
half an hour ago. 

* I want to tell you of a great mistake I 
made this morning/ he said. * Do you 
know that when I saw you coming up the 
church by your mother's side I took you 
for the bride ? ' 

She smiled at him, with just a drooping 
of the corners of her lips. *That was 
indeed a foolish mistake/ she said. 

* Was it so foolish ? It was with diffi- 
culty, even at that solemn moment, I 
refrained from complimenting my brother 
on his excellent taste.* 

' But what did you think of my taste ? * 
Mary asked, and congratulated herself on 
having thus easily * paid back,' as she put 
it to herself, * the one she owed him.* 

The drooping lids of the heir of the 
Garnetts lifted themselves. Had she 
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meant that for a rudeness ? Yet the ques- 
tion had been put with a smile, not at all 
rudely — and — she would not dare. 

' Did you think Mamie was going to 
marry old Cecil ? ' the child at her sister s 
side asked him, looking up into Garnett's 
face. Shyness and diffidence were cer- 
tainly not attributes of the Burne family. 
Garnett found the unabashed little curly- 
headed mortal, with her large, grave gaze,, 
detestable. * Mamie would sooner cut her 
ring-finger off — wouldn't you, Mamie ? he 
couldn't marry you then — and so would I 
— I would ! ' 

*You had better cut out your wicked 
little tongue,* Mary declared. She 
laughed, but she was not much displeased. 
* Cecil must preach a sermon to you from 
the text that little girls are not to speak 
about their elders,' she said. 
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* Above all, not to speak the truth about 
them/ Claude added, with a little offence. 

The child wriggled her head free from 
the fingers which had been placed upon 
her lips : 

* We hate old Cecil ! ' she said. * Mary 
and I do, and so does Mona and Tina and 
Irene. There's only Lally likes him. 
And she don't like him very much,' she 
added, as an after-thought, and with her 
mouth full of the cake, to which she had 
again turned her attention. 

At that moment a diversion, for which 
Garnett at least was disposed to be grate- 
ful, occurred. There was a loud crunch- 
ing of wheels upon gravel, and past the 
end windows of the drawing-room flashed 
a vision of two huge horses, a black and a 
bright bay, driven tandem, of a conspicu- 
ously-painted vehicle, of a couple of 

VOL. I G 
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grooms in terra-cotta liveries springing 
from their seats. There was a great noise 
of plunging and stamping and shouting as 
the horses, apparently not too manageable, 
were pulled up at the door, and presently 
the sound of a heavy foot and a thick 
loud voice in the hall, and the throwing 
open of the drawing-room door. 



CHAPTER IV 

BOB TAKES HIS ANSWER 

* The inebriate friend of the family/ said 
Garnett to himself prophetically, and 
turned a wearily disgusted look of inquiry 
upon Mr. Herbert Spilling entering. 

He saw a man still quite young, and 
who had started in his career as a very 
handsome and pleasant - looking fellow, 
as well as a very rich one, but who had 
sacrificed his beauty to the cause which 
had cost him his health, his manhood, 
his appointed work in the world, his 
proper place among men — the cause of 
drink. He was now, at not much more 
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than thirty years of age, heavy of figure 
and bloated of face. His eyes seemed to 
look out at you through the haze which 
habitually obscured his brain. His voice 
was hoarse and thick ; his manner and 
bearing had accommodated themselves to 
that of the class with which alone he had 
doomed himself to associate. He was 
. very fond of dress, and something in the 
cut of his garments marked him as the 
man who was also fond of horses. He 
was never so tipsy that he forgot to fix 
a hot-house flower in his coat. 

As he shook hands with Mrs. Burne, 
and came with his slow and heavy tread 
that yet had something feeble and un- 
certain in it, down the long drawing-room 
he was watched with a rather startled 
interest by most of the people there ; for 
Mr. Spilling was more used to frequenting 
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the hotel bars of the locality than its 
household hearths. As he had entered at 
one door, the bride had swiftly rustled 
out from the other. Claude Garnett had 
seen the command to her to do so 
telegraphed from her sister's eyes. He 
kept his place by Mary's side as the new- 
comer approached ; the colour which had 
flashed into her face as the man had 
entered, making her beauty dazzling for 
the moment, had slowly faded, leaving her 
lovelier still. 

* So you sent back my present, Miss 
Mary,' Spilling began in the thick loud 
voice. It was a good-natured voice as 
well, and although he complained of treat- 
ment so derogatory to his dignity, it was 
evident that he bore no malice. 'You 
sent back Lally's present — what did you 
do it for ? * he asked. 
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*We thought it too costly a present 
for my sister to accept/ Mary said gently. 

Garnett, standing by with some idea 
of protecting her from the objectionable 
intruder, approved highly of the act 
complained of; he was surprised and 
disgusted at the humility of her explana- 
tion. 

' Who thought so ? * Spilling went on. 
* What was its cost to me ? I 'd promised 
her a handsome present. *Twasn't Lally 
that thought so — nor yet her father and 
mother, Td lay my life. 'Tis you. Miss 
Mary. And I didn't think youd have 
treated me in such a shabby way.' 

* Indeed, Mr. Spilling, Lally could not 
have accepted such a present. Do not 
be angry. It was so good and generous 
of you — but ' 

* Angry ? ' he repeated. Although his 
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voice was loud, his utterance was hesitating 
and indistinct ; perhaps only Mary and 
Garnett, who stood close by, caught his 
words, although several people had strained 
their ears to listen. * Angry ? I don't 
know that Tm angry. Only when a man 
spends a thousand pounds to please a 
girl and gets it chucked back in his face 
by another girl he's a right to ask for an 
explanation, hasn't he ? * 

* Don't ask for it now or here. I don't 
want to explain to the whole drawing- 
room, Mr. Spilling.' 

'You shall leave it alone, then,' he 
said, 'and do as you like. You always 
have done as you liked with me, Miss 
Mary, and you always shall — and treat- 
ment you'd kick a man for you've got to 
put up with in a woman, don't you see ? 
And from you there's nothing I won't 
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put Up with — gladly — that you know — 
that you know ' 

It was very evident to Claude, looking 
disgustedly on, that the man was in a 
condition to support the character he 
bore. He was at once sorry for Mary 
in her embarrassing position, and angry 
with her that she made no effort to escape 
from it. 

'Shall I take you to your mother, 
Miss Burne ? * he asked, his habitual air 
of aloofness more marked than usual, 
cutting unceremoniously across Mr. 
Spilling's husky speech. The latter at 
once turned his attention to him. 

* Oh, who are you ? I don't think I 
have the pleasure of knowing you,* Spilling 
said, beginning to pull with a hand which 
helplessly trembled at his fair moustache. 
He made an effort to hold his head up. 
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and to look the other man fairly in the 
face, but his condition did not lend itself 
to a display of dignity, and he only 
succeeded in eyeing the gentleman before 
him with a very wavering gaze. 

Hurriedly Mary named the men to 
each other, and neither acknowledged 
the ceremony of introduction. Garnett 
did not even vouchsafe a glance to his 
new acquaintance, but still looked at Miss 
Burne as if awaiting her reply to his offer 
to take her away. 

* Papa wants to see you, Mr. Spilling. 
I will send Papa to you,* she said. ' Sit 
down here, will you, till he comes ? * 

She swiftly wheeled round a chair by 
which she stood ; at the touch of it against 
his legs. Spilling — protesting loudly that 
he wasn't tired, he'd rather stand, he'd go 
with her — subsided into it, and became 
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suddenly very quiet as he watched Mary's 
tall figure receding from him down the 
long room. 

As the door closed behind her Mary 
found that Garnett was at her side. 

*Oh/ she said, nervous and ashamed 
before him, * I am very sorry ! He is a 
great friend of ours. He has been very 
good to us, but you see how he is — it is 
such a pity that he came.' 

* It does seem a pity — rather,' Garnett 
acquiesced. * It would appear to be 
advisable to prevent his going where 
ladies are ' 

* I do not mind,' Mary said quickly. 
* It does not hurt me to see him, and I am 
dreadfully sorry for him. But Lally must 
be kept out of his way. She might be — 
afraid of him. And Cecil would feel 
called upon to be disagreeable. He — 
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Cecil — -is in the dining-room talking to 
Papa. , Will you keep him with you for a 
time, Mr. Garnett, and send Papa to me, 
and — oh. Bob!' 

Another young man had entered upon 
the scene as Mary had uttered that little 
cry of relief and gladness. A young man 
attired in ill-built work-a-day clothes, and 
not at all as a wedding guest ; a young 
man looking over -broad, and red, and 
rustic by comparison with Garnett's hand- 
some and refined appearance. Yet, at sight 
of this new-comer, who regarded the pair 
with a frowning brow and a face devoid of 
any geniality of expression, the look of 
trouble and embarrassment faded from 
Mary's eyes. She called his name with 
a glad lighting of her countenance, her 
lips curving deliciously over the un- 
euphonious monosyllable. 
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* Oh, Bob ! ' she said again, smiling but 
reproachful. * How long youVe been ! 
I sent for you directly we came from 
church.' 

' I was out/ he said. * I came as soon as 
I could ' ; and indeed he appeared to be 
breathless with his haste. * What is it ? ' 

She opened another door in the hall 
and drew him in with her, leaving Garnett 
to do her bidding with her father and 
brother-in-law if it pleased him. The 
room into which she led Burton was that 
devoted to educational purposes. During 
Mary's time of tuition a governess had 
been kept in the family, but on the eldest 
girl attaining her seventeenth year her 
own education was declared to be finished 
and she was called upon to impart her 
acquirements to her sisters. The experi- 
ment had proved not exactly a successful 
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one. From the long succession of twenty- 
pounds-a-year governesses Mary had not 
learned much, and even the small amount 
of information she possessed she found it 
difficult to pass down to the others; so 
that the mental faculties of the little 
Burnes showed few of the indications be- 
tokening the progress of the infant idea. 

The work of teaching was distasteful to 
herself ; her pupils were nearly always re- 
fractory, and in that shabby and untidy 
room in which she now stood Mary had 
gone through many weary, unsatisfactory 
hours. She did not love the square-built, 
low -roofed room, carpetless and with 
splashes of ink on wall and floor and ceil- 
ing. In the establishment at Gaythorpe 
Hall too few servants were kept, and of 
these some were constantly leaving; all 
were cheap and worthless. Through the 
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extra work and the excitement consequent 
upon the wedding, the staff had lost their 
heads and become demoralised and incap- 
able. None of them had entered the 
schoolroom since the day before ; the 
broken chairs were standing pushed back 
from the table as the children had sprung 
from them ; books and torn -up exercises 
strewed the floor ; even the blind had not 
been pulled up, and on that dull and dis- 
piriting day a semi-darkness reigned in 
the place. 

Yet was there light enough to show 
to Bob Burton Mary in her wedding 
bravery ; while, as for Miary herself,, so 
that she felt the comfort of his presence 
in her difficulty, she did not particularly 
want to look at Bob. 

* What is it ? * he said. 

' Oh, Bob, that dreadful Mr. Spilling is 
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here, and of course he is tipsy. I wrote 
to you because I wanted to prevent his 
coming; and now he is here. Bob, I 
want you to get him away at once.' 

* At once ? ' repeated Bob slowly. ' And 
how do you suppose*! am to do that ?- 

V 

* I don t know that,' she said impa- 
tiently. ' I know it must be done, and 
be done by you now, at once — this 
very minute ! Do we want a scene here 
to-day ? I tell you I am in agonies 
while he stays. How can one tell what 
a drunken man is going to do or say ? * 

* But,* said Bob, leaning with his broad 
shoulders against the door and scowling 
heavily at the opposite wall, * this isn't the 
first time Spilling's been here. Not long 
ago he was always hanging about. I 
suppose he wouldn't have come if you 
hadn't wanted him.' 
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Mary's face flushed angrily : * You don't 
mean to do as I ask you ? ' she began. 
Then with one of her swift changes of 
manner she fell from pride to humility. 
' He has come, I know/ she said gently, 
*but it has not befen because I have 
wanted him. Bob.' 

The scowl on the young man's face 
lightened ever so little : 

' And who is the new fellow — him that 
looks like an ass, with long legs — I saw 
with you in the hall just now ? ' 

* It is Cecil's brother. Oh, such a 
heavy weight! For heaven's sake don't 
let us lose time in talking of Cecil's 
brother! Dear Bob, what has he to do 
with it ? ' 

*I thought, perhaps, he'd have done 
instead of me,' he said slowly, but he 
turned his gaze from the wall now upon 
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her face, and for all the boorishness and 
suUenness of his manner his eyes were full 
of the old adoration and the troubled appeal 
she always read there. He put off some- 
thing of the moroseness of his manner, 
pulled himself upright, and laid a hand 
upon her arm. ' TU do what you ask-— 
of course I will — you know that. To get 
Spilling away, is that all you want of me, 
Mary?' 

' If you will be so very kind, Bob. 
You are always so good ' 

* And after that I am to go, I suppose ? 
and that is to be the finish ? ' 

* You are always so good,' she repeated 
vaguely, ' so very good. I don't know what 
we should ever do without you.* 

' And do you mean to do without me, 
then, Mary ? ' 

She was silent, but she did not greatly 
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resist him as he laid his other hand upon 
her shoulder and drew her quite close to 
him. She felt that he was trembling ; his 
breath came quickly. She was a tall 
woman ; although so strongly and broadly 
built, he was no taller than she. His face, 
very close to hers, was on a level with her 
own. 

* Mary, were you very angry last 
night ? ' he asked her in a whisper. 

* Very, very angry.' 

' But you are going to forgive me ? 
Yes, Mary ? Yes, yes, yes ! ' 

She shook her head in a moment's 
gravity, and then, as his face canie nearer, 
her lips twitched and trembled in a half- 
suppressed smile till his fell upon and 
steadied them. 

* It's all right .'^' he asked, and clasped 
her closer. It is surprising how, in such 
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a breathless whisper, such a triumphant 
shout of joy could seem to ring. * It s all 
right, darling ? ' 

Mary did not answer. Was it *all 
right ' ? or was it ridiculous, was it mad, 
was it impossible ? She did not know. 
It only seemed to her in that moment 
inevitable ; and she submitted as in a 
dream to the pressure of his trembling 
arms, and listened to the beating of his 
heart as it thumped against her own. 

In the pause a distant door opened, and 
a voice of some one crossing the hall cried 
* Mary ! Where is Mary ? ' 

*She is here,' Bob whispered in breath- 
less triumph, his voice thickened with 
emotion. Still clasping her with one arm, 
he stretched the other behind him and 
held the handle of the schoolroom door. 

* Now — say a . word to me, Mary. 
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Just one/ he pleaded ; * say it's all right, 
dear.' 

*Oh, I don't know,' she said uneasily, 
and now she tried to draw back from him. 
< Bob— I dont know ! ' 

* Does any one know where Mary is ? ' 
called the voice again, the voice of Mona, 
the third girl. ' Mary, how ridiculous it is 
of you keeping out of the way when every- 
body is wanting you,' she continued with 
rising indignation ; and trying the lock of 
the schoolroom door and finding it fast, 
she shook the handle tempestuously. 

' Quick ! ' whispered Bob, panting in 
his breath ; * quick, darling. Yes or no } 
Yes, isn't it ? ' 

' Oh, yes, yes, yes, then, since you will 
have it ! ' Mary cried aloud, startling Mona 
on the other side of the door, who 
straightway ceased to call upon her 
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sister s name and stretched her ears to 
listen. 

There was the silence of a minute — an 
age to Mona on the wrong side of the 
door, — a long sigh, the soft rustle of a 
dress, then the opening of the door, and 
Mary on the threshold in her soft white 
dress, the round smoothness of her cheeks 
a little paler than usual. 

She spoke to her sister with some 
asperity : * What in the world are you 
doing there ? ' she cried. * Go at once to 
Lally and help her to change her dress, 
and tell her I am coming.' 

*Was it to Claude Garnett you were 
talking in the schoolroom ? ' Lally de- 
manded, with the impertinent curiosity of 
her years. 'Some more people have 
come; the coffee is done, and Mama 
keeps ringing and ringing, and none 
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comes in. There^s ever so much to see 
to, and you must go and shut yourself up 
in the schoolroom to talk ! And who was 
it you were talking to, Mary, pray ? ' 

* I was talking to rnyself, of course,* 
said Mary with much composure. 

In the Burne family it was held permis- 
sible to lie when necessary or convenient. 
Mr. Burne himself did not do so, but he 
had not exerted himself to condemn the 
habit in his children. All women lied 
nowadays, he supposed. His mother had 
not done it certainly, nor did his sister, but 
the latter was a very serious-minded 
woman, and it was possible she might have 
been pleasanter if she had. His wife 
certainly did not make herself offensive 
through over-strict adherence to truth ; and 
his daughters had his wife for mother. 

* You weren't talking to yourself at all. 
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Miss Mary/* said Mona inwardly as she 
went upstairs. * You were saying *' Oh, 
yes, yes, yes," as if some one had been 
teasing you to say it. And there was a 
man in the schoolroom, I know, for I 
heard him sigh, and I know it was a man's 
sigh, and I think it was Bob Burton's. 
And Bob's ugly and clumsy, and he's 
poor, and never has any new clothes. I 
wonder what you'd say, Mary, if I went 
and shut myself up in the schoolroom 
with Bob Burton ? ' 



CHAPTER V 



AN ACCIDENT 



What arts were used by young Burton to 
attain the desired end Mary Burne did not 
trouble to inquire. For a little time the 
sturdy figure of the young man clad in 
the rough gray suit remained in the 
drawing-room beside Herbert Spilling's 
chair, and during that time, to Mary's in- 
tense relief, neither of the Garnetts was 
present. Presently there came again the 
plunging of horses, the shouting to grooms, 
the crunching of gravel, and through the 
window a glimpse of bright bay and . black 
horse-flesh, a flash of pink liveries, and an 
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instant's impression of the familiar face of 
Bob Burton turned towards the room 
where Mary sat as he was whirled away 
by Spilling's side. 

What a mercy it was to be rid of them ! 
Yes — to be rid of both ! For Robert 
Burton, son of the bankrupt, paralysed old 
man who farmed those acres which had 
once belonged to Orlando Burne but which 
had now passed into more fortunate hands, 
had not been formed for social triumphs, 
however victorious he had been in love. 
On those occasions, which circumstance, 
happily for her, rendered very rare, when 
he and the object of his affections met in a 
crowd, Bob was stolidly insensible to every 
demand but hers on his attention ; in- 
different to every duty but the self-imposed 
one to keep at the elbow of the woman he 
" loved whether she desired his presence 
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there or not, and to scowl with eyes of 
jealous hatred upon every other male who 
ventured to approach her. 

These idiosyncrasies, displayed at local 
flower-shows, bazaars, picnics, or such-like 
tame diversions of the locality, had some- 
times made matters unpleasant for Mary 
Burne, and had spoilt her enjoyment of 
that admiration, promiscuous and particular, 
which is a beautiful woman's due. 

It was certainly a relief that he also was 
gone. In the future — the happily remote 
future — Mary would reward him in a way 
he would appreciate for the discretion he 
had shown in making himself so scarce on 
this occasion. In the meantime she con- 
tented herself with rejoicing at her freedom 
from embarrassing company, and began 
to look about her with a view to amusing 
herself as much as circumstances would 
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permit. In the matter of enjoyment she 
had ever the knack of seizing the moment's 
gift, and was not only the happier woman 
for that, but the pleasanter to those about 
her. 

It was evident to one who watched her 
that where Mary went smiles and laughter 
and good-humour awoke responsive ; that 
the younger members of the family clung 
to and followed her ; that the indolent 
handsome mother leant upon the .eldest 
daughter ; and that the head of the family, 
irresponsible and indifferent, referred every- 
thing as a matter of course to Mary. 

And when the hour of departure came, 
it was noticeable that, whereas the little 
bride said * good-bye ' to the rest of her 
family with composure, and to her parents 
with unconcern, she clung to the eldest 
girl with a child's passionate affection, and 
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being released from that embrace, gave 
herself up to unrestrained sobbing and 
tears. And this despite the knowledge 
that emotion did entirely destroy her 
beauty, besides being ridiculous on such an 
occasion, as the whole family had always 
considered. 

As Claude Garnett looked on at that 
farewell, and noticed the proud command 
of herself which the elder girl displayed, 
and how, having hushed her sister with 
words of tender raillery, and put her in the 
carriage awaiting her and watched it drive 
away, she turned to him, more than ever 
beautiful, with the tears in her eyes and a 
brave smile on her lips, he said to himself, 
with an impulse of admiration and a pang 
of regret, that his brother, to choose as 
he had done between the sisters, had 
been indeed an ass. 
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* That girl may be, as Cecil implies, a 
flirt,* 'he said to himself, 'and the painful 
position she holds socially may compel her 
to flirt with boors, but there is in her 
the making of a splendid woman, the 
maternal instinct is well developed in her, 
and she is beautiful enough for a queen.* 

It had been arranged that he should 
stay at the Rectory that night, and that 
he should dine at the Hall : an ordeal to 
which he looked forward with painful mis- 
giving. He was, unfortunately for himself 
and other people, a person of exceedingly 
fanciful and fastidious tastes, and the 
society of the Burnes as a family was any- 
thing but congenial. It is possible that, 
differently circumstanced, he might have 
found amusement where now was only a 
painful shrinking of the sensibilities and a 
creeping of the flesh. But as it was, owing 
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to the crazy alliance which his brother had 
formed, he felt himself disagreeably^ con- 
cerned in the vulgarity of the lady of the 
house, in the precocity of the children, 
the forwardness erf the girls, the mental 
feebleness and moral flabbiness of Orlando 
Burne. These were not merely people 
that he might listen to with amusement 
and recall with a laugh. They had, thanks 
to his brother, become his people. He was 
not one exactly to shirk his responsibilities, 
but he recognised them on this occasion 
with a shudder. 

After the departure of the bride, he 
betook himself to the Rectory for a few 
peaceful hours, and it happened that on 
his return to the Hall he was in a position 
to convey a piece of news in which all of 
the family were greatly interested. 

When the eldest girl, who had been ab- 
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sent from the room on his arrival, appeared, 
she was assailed by a chorus of voices call- 
ing to her an unintelligible report of some- 
thing untoward which had happened. 

Mary stopped short at the door with a 
startled look. * Oh, Mary, there's been 
a bad accident ; both are ever so much 
hurt and perhaps one will die,* cried the 
children. 

* Mr. Garnett*s brought the news, 
Mary,' the mother said. She smiled and 
looked pleasantly elated as she turned to 
her daughter. She was one of those 
placid, easy-going people who earn the 
reputation for being good-natured and 
kind-hearted by accepting the misfortunes 
of other people with perfect cheerfulness 
and impassibility. 

* It's Bob and Herbert Spilling, Mary,' 
Mona said, and she turned as she sat to 
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watch the effect of that intelligence on 
her sister. * And it's Bob*s the worst.* 

Mary neither moved nor spoke. She 
had grown pale to the lips, and she looked 
upon them all with horror in her eyes. 

Claude Garnett crossed the room to 
her. * It is not so bad, I hope,* he said 
kindly. * Do not be alarmed. Mr. Spill- 
ing is said to have wrecked himself and 
friend going home. One or both are 
hurt — the reports are most confused — let 
us hope not severely. I heard it from 
the man who drove me here. That kind 
of person rejoices in a tale of horror — 
very likely it is nothing.* 

Mary's voice came back to her : ' We 
will send at once to Midborough to hear,* 
she said, and rang the bell and gave 
orders for a man to ride over instantly 
to Mr. Spilling*s place to make inquiries. 
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' Mary's as white as her dress/ said 
Mona shortly after, critically examining 
her sister as they sat at dinner. 

Mrs. Burne laughed chidingly. * Shame 
on you for bein' so chicken - hearted, 
Mary,' she said. * It ont be the first 
time by many Spillin's come to grief, and 
he's got plenty of money to pay for the 
breakages.' 

* I expect Bob's the one that's nearly 
killed,' said Mona. She was not par- 
ticularly hard-hearted, but she thought she 
had made a discovery with regard to 
young Burton, and she was anxious to see 
if her sister's face confirmed it. She was 
of an inquiring turn of mind. It was 
interesting to observe how a girl, whose 
lover had been broken to pieces in a 
recent accident, would comport herself. 

To Claude Garnett Mary conde- 

VOL. I I 
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scended to explain the cause of her 
pallor. 

* I thought It was an accident to Lai 
— to my sister/ she said, and having 
vouchsafed that explanation said little 
else ; nor did she more than pretend to 
eat, and Garnett noticed that the white, 
ringless hand, playing nervously with the 
bread by her plate, trembled exceedingly. 

Amid that noisy, chattering, laughing 
group Mary's sensibility pleased her 
neighbour. She was very fair with that 
paleness of the cheek, with her bosom 
heaving beneath the white folds of her 
dress. He was not a man likely to be 
carried away by impulse, but the longing 
to steady the shaking fingers in his own 
came to Garnett. He talked to her very 
little and on indifferent themes, deeming 
that the kinder course, and his voice 
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which had seemed at first so cold and 
reserved, grew gentle and kind, and his 
frigid and distant manner became sym- 
pathetic and protective. Mary, who was 
used to the teasing and railing and incon- 
siderateness of family life, was grateful to 
him. 

Long before her messenger could have 
reached his destination, a servant whis- 
pered in Miss Burners ear that one of 
Mr. Spilling's grooms was waiting to 
speak to her. 

Paler than before, Mary arose and 
appeared before the man awaiting her in 
the back regions. He had been sent at 
young Mr. Burton's request; he said. 
Mr. Burton was not able to write just 
then, because his arm was a little hurt, 
but he was anxious Miss Burne should 
know he was all right, or nearly so. That 
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Mr. Spilling also would be himself again 
soon. 

Mary*s relief was great. If Bob had 
been killed, it was she who had sent 
him to his death, she had told herself. 
That was the way in which she had 

# 

requited an almost life-long devotion. 
And how would the broken and helpless 
old man at Ashfields bear the death of his 
idolised only son ? 

It was a pity that only Mr. Spilling*s 
groom should have been by to see how 
life and colour flashed back into her face. 
But Mary Burne was a woman born to 
make fools of men, and even the gentle- 
man of the terra-cotta livery was moved 
to admiration. She would have liked to 
pay him with money for that good news 
but that cash was a commodity of exceed- 
ing scarceness in Gaythorpe Hall ; the 
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small pocket-money of the girls depend- 
ing entirely on the sale of doves, tame 
rabbits, rats, and guinea pigs, which they 
reared and disposed of when they could. 
Mary had no coin at that moment at her 
disposal, but with her own hands she 
fetched and opened a bottle of champagne 
and filled for the bearer of the good news 
a frothing bumper. Charles, the groom, 
for his part, would have preferred the beer, 
which was his natural element, but he 
understood and valued the compliment. 

' She's the right sort, your Mary is,* 
he said when she had turned her back, 
winking at the Hall cook, who leant 
against the table at his side resting from 
her labours now, for the last dishes had 
been despatched to the dining - room. 
* And I suppose, my dear, if Burton ceuld 
*ave 4s way you'd be 'avin' a second 
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weddin* ; for I seen him th' other night 
a-kissin* and a-cuddlin* of the gal tremend- 
uous. In this 'ere fashion, *Arriet, you 
know,* flinging an arm around the neck 
of the hot, greasy, but smiling cook-maid. 

* You wait till youVe arst, Charlie,* she 
cried, but she did not resist the attention 
nor refuse to sip at the sparkling glass 
which the resplendent Charles held to her 
lips. * I ain't so fond o* kissin* public, if 
Miss Mary is — and where'd you seen her 
a-doin* of it, pray ? * 

But the discreet Charles only winked at 
the frowsy-looking young woman as he 
finished his glass. * You come along the 
Midborough road at three o'clock Sunday, 
and if you'll be as willin' as Mary was I'll 
do young Burton to a turn, I promise 
yoUf he said. ' And I only *ope, my 
dear, that my guv'nor 'ont go makin' a 
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jelly of me dVeckly after as 'eve done of 
Burton/ 

* I heard you a-sayin* he was all right, 
Charlie.* 

Charles relinquished the fair creature 
he had held and got up from the 
table. 

* *E*s a mash/ he said, and he nodded his 
head with solemnity to the cook. * Tha's 
what po*r Burton is — a mash ! 'Is leg's 
broke, 'is harm's broke, 'is ribs is kail 
broke. I don't know what the devil — 
savin' your presence, my dear — ain't broke 
in that p'or feller's carcass. An' what you 
'eard me a-tellin' your Mary was lies — lies 
and nothin* less. 'E swore me to 'em — 
po'r beggar — 'e's a game un, Burton is. 
'E was in horful pain — horful ! and I done 
hanything to satisfy him — hanything ! The 
guv'nor *e pitched on the sorftest part of 
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'im — ^^'is *ead ; e s unsensed for a bit, but 
there's a providence to watch over sech as 
'im, you know, my dear. Spillin's hallus 

been took care on ' 

' And howiver did you escape, Charlie ? ' 
Mr. Charles was about to relate with 
how much promptitude and foresight he 
and his colleague had jumped down and 
thus averted a much more tragic accident, 
when Mary returned with a letter which 
she asked him to deliver with all possible 
speed to Mr. Burton. 

* Dear Bob (the hurriedly scrawled lines, dashed 
off in the fervour of her gratitude and the delight 
of her relief by Mary, on her knees, ran), I am so 
glad — so glad you are not hurt ! I was terrified. 
They said perhaps you were killed. I should 
have killed you ! What would have become of 
me ? So kind, and sweet, and dear of you to send. 
I am so happy now and going to enjoy myself. — 
Your own Mary.' 
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That was all. But through hours and 
days and weeks of pain and suffering, 
through ages of weariness and weakness 
and discomfort, worse than active pain, 
it was poor Bob's only comfort. The 
two doctors who were with him indig- 
nantly and firmly forbade the presence of 
Charles, the groom, at his bedside until it 
was seen that it would be better for him- 
self that the silent but agonised sufferer, 
who of all his tortured body could move 
only his head and one hand and arm, 
should in this thing have his way. When 
the interview was over and Charles, look- 
ing very white and sick, had left the young 
man with Mary's letter grasped upon 
his breast, the poor fellow could not break 
the seal. And that being done for him, he 
lacked the strength to lift the sheet of 
paper, and when one of the hastily sum- 
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moned nurses held it before the poor eyes, 
it was found that they were too weak and 
dim to read. Then as the lids fell sickly 
over them and the tears stole through, the 
woman with a woman's instinct laid the 
letter for an instant on his lips before she 
put it back in the envelope and replaced 
it within the quivering fingers that closed 
so eagerly upon it. 

After that the little note, to which its 
sender never gave another thought, did -not 
leave him, but lay for all that weary time 
beneath his pillow, and sometimes — poor 
Cob — poor, simple, inexperienced country 
lad, knowing nothing of the ways of 
the world, of the inconstancies and 
inconsistencies of women — upon his 
heart. 

And Mary returned to her place at 
Claude Garnett*s side a new creature, and 
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in her way — a very dangerous way it was, 
only that she meant no harm and should 
not have been held accountable — she 
showed her appreciation of the considera- 
tion he had shown her in her anxiety, 
iand the delicate deference with which 
he had treated her in her fright and 
trouble. 

It would have been terrible that Bob 
should die. She was astonished, now that 
the fear was dispelled, to remember with 
what a sickening feeling of pain and loss 
the possibility had filled her. But now 
that the young man was, as he had 
assured her, *all right,* why, Bob was 
back in his proper place in her mind, 
occupying, truth to tell, other and more 
engrossing subjects being well to the fore, 
a very small corner in it. 

Claude Garnett was a more engrossing 
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subject — of that there could be small 
doubt. 

To begin with, he was a handsome man 
after a certain delicate, ultra-refined fashion, 
and Mary, who was of artistic temperament 
and loved beauty in any form, was by no 
means insensible to that charm, although 
she would have denied that it could have 
influenced her, and had often been moved 
to declare to her sisters and such girl 
friends as she had that she hated your 
handsome -featured men; that a man, let 
him be but broad and strong and manly, 
might have the face of an ogre for what 
she would care. Yet all the same, when 
the time came, she showed herself no wiser 
than the rest of the world in this respect, 
and proved herself in a condition to be 
pierced through the eye to the very heart 
by Love's most ordinary weapons — a fine- 
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cut eyelid, a handsomely-curved lip, a well- 
shaped, well -poised head. She was pecu- 
liarly susceptible also to the charm of a well- 
trained voice whose changes came to be 
all known and watched for by her ; whose 
accents of cold dislike, of proud indifference, 
of sympathy, of friendship, of tenderness, 
stored themselves unconsciously in her 
memory ; whose tones of love, once heard, 
were destined to stay in her heart while 
it beat. 

Men who were gentlemen by tradition 
and birth, who, unconsciously, in every 
. trick of gesture, gait, manner, and speech 
showed the influence of generations of 
civilisation and cultivation — such men 
were rare visitors in the Burne mdnage. 
Men of the class of Robert Burton, though 
in most instances with more polish than 
he, posted in the ways of the polite world 
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by mothers and sisters anxious above all 
things that Dick or Tom or Harry, next 
to being a good judge of horses, or 
successful in his business or profession, 
should be * a perfect gentleman ' — such 
men as these were known by the dozen 
at Gaythorpe Hall. 

And what easy victims they fell, those 
gentlemanly young lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, farmers of the neighbourhood, to 
the fascination of Mary Burne ! There 
was scarcely one of them who had not 
with more or less fervour and constancy 
worshipped at her feet. For Orlando 
Burners eldest daughter was not only a 
girl whose beauty was unmistakable and 
undenied, but she was what was emphati- 
cally called among them * a jolly girl * and 
* a good sort, ' with no affectation — no 
nonsense about her ; one who would make 
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a joke or take one ; neither ' faddy ' nor 
strait - laced ; a girl a man could laugh 
with, and talk to, and make a chum of. 

With such appreciative young men as 
these Mary had but to come and' see 
and conquer. In the first hours of her 
acquaintance with Claude Garnett she felt 
and resented the difference at the same 
time that she felt and resisted the charm 
of the difference. At the commencement 
of their acquaintance Mary had been pre- 
judiced against the Garnetts and their 
representatives. The only member of the 
family whom she knew (her new brother- 
in-law) she may have respected perhaps, 
but she certainly did not admire, while the 
rest, by their cool ignoring of Lally, 
and their slighting behaviour to Lally's 
people, had considerably aroused Mary's 
ire. For in her — whence derived, who 
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shall say, certainly not from her immediate 
forbears, the indolent sleepy father, the 
gipsy mother, ignorant and unreflective as 
when a girl of sixteen she left her wander- 
ing life for the protection of the man 
whose wife she afterwards became — in 
Mary Burne were stores of latent ambi- 
tion, dignity, and pride ; so that slights 
and insults which fell away from the outer 
hides of the rest often pierced the girl's 
more delicate skin, causing her sharp 
stings of pain, and leaving a soreness and 
a bitterness for which she herself could 
hardly account. 

Those monuments and painted win- 
dows and marble tablets in Gaythorpe 
Church, bearing his once honoured name, 
the histories and traditions of her father's 
family — utterly worthless in his eyes — 
were secretly of great importance to Mary. 
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And the poor girls heart was torn 
between anger at the mother who by 
coming into the family had sullied such a 
fair record, and brought contempt upon 
her father's children's heads, and rage at 
the affronts and insults constantly shown 
that mother, herself incapable of feeling 
them, and too lazy to resent them if she 
had done so. 

It was this mixture of feelings, this 
mingled pride and shame, which had led 
Mary, the unacknowledged head of the 
family, to disregard those rare opportuni- 
ties offered her to make friends with 
people in her father's station. She fancied 
cold looks, avoidance, sneers, where none 
were, perhaps, intended ; and she dreaded 
patronage more than insult. 

Yet when the formal young rector of 
High Church tendencies and aristocratic 

VOL. I K 
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lineage, to the unbounded astonishment of 
the * county/ which had produced many 
more eligible daughters for his considera- 
tion and approval, had lost his heart to 
the immature prettiness, the childish 
ignorance and irresponsibleness of the 
* little Burne girl,' Mary had jumped at 
the chance for Lally. 

Lally herself, truth to tell, had no 
active feeling in the matter except the 
chronic desire to get away anyhow from 
poverty and dulness and home — to get out 
into the world. She therefore accepted 
Cecil Garnett as a matter of course, and 
lay awake a whole hour that first night of 
her engagement laughing about the love- 
sick clergyman to her younger sisters, 
repeating to them what he had said, de- 
scribing how he had looked, and how 
supremely ridiculous it had* all been, and 
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how she meant to insist on his taking her 
to all the London theatres on her honey- 
moon. 

It was when the Rev. Cecil, not at all 
easily led, even by the little unsuitable 
mate he had chosen for himself, refused to 
promise compliance with this request that 
Lally presented herself, sullen-browed, to 
Mary, and announced her intention of 
breaking off her engagement. It was 
then that Mary, by coaxings, by threaten- 
ings and commands, decided that the 
marriage should go on. Could not Lally 
see what a chance was opening for herself ? 
Had she not known that she and all of 
them were living under a ban, outcasts 
from their rightful sphere, despised, in- 
sulted, avoided, their good looks thrown 
away, their future blighted, their lives 
wasted ? And now that to one of them a 
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chance of reinstating herself had come, 
was it for such baby reasons to be thrown 
away ? 

Lally opened innocent eyes and 
listened astonished to the exhibition of 
long -pent -up wrath and bitterness and 
pride, which she could not in the least 
comprehend. She had set her heart on 
going to the theatres, she protested — it 

« 

was the only thing she had wished to be 
married for — but was caught up and 
whirled away again by Mary's burst of 
enthusiasm. Regaining her equilibrium, 
and being again restored to the power of 
speech, the younger sister had remarked 
that it should be as Mary wished. She 
didn't much care one way or the 
other, she had said. She might as 
well be married perhaps ; only that 
Cecil did talk about such stupid things, 
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and was always wanting to educate 
her. 

' Let him try ! * said Mary, with a 
sardonic laugh. And indeed she herself 
had attempted that experiment and had 
failed. 

Thus in Lally's marriage it was Mary 
who had triumphed, although the Rector 
little knew it. Then, having so satisfac- 
torily arranged the affairs of her sister, she 
straightway proceeded to settle her own 
by promising to marry the least eligible 
young man among that army of ineligibles 
who had sighed at her feetj from which 
it will be seen that Mary Burne was 
rather less than more consistent than the 
generality of her not too reasonable sex. 

The opposition of the Garnetts to 
Cecil's marriage Mary understood and had 
expected ; but she resented it neverthe- 
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less, and it pleased her sometimes to 
discharge some of the arrows of scorn 
and ridicule appropriate to the original 
offenders at the head of the astonished 
representative of the family within her 
reach. So that that young Christian — 
not, for all his high opinion of himself, 
removed from the failings of less profess- 
ing brethren — conceived and cherished a 
dislike of Mary Burne almost as powerful 
as his love of her sister. 

And she had intended to extend to 
Claude Garnett the same unfriendly 
treatment, only that 

Only that Claude and Cecil Garnett 
were two different men — widely different, 
she thought them, but was deceived, — and 
somehow she did not. 



CHAPTER VI 



THE GIPSY BLOOD 



In the morning it was known to Mary 
that poor young Burton had bought her 
peace of mind at the expense of truth, and 
she learned that Charles's account of the 
accident had been a shameless perversion 
of facts. Herbert Spilling s hurt was of 
a slighter nature, and it was pronounced 
that he would soon be himself again, little 
' desirable as that resumption of personality 
might be ; but his companion in misfor- 
tune was said to be so grievously injured 
that, although there was hope of his 
ultimate recovery, his illness was one 
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certain to be of very long duration. He 
would not be in a condition to bear 
removal to his father's house for many, 
many weeks — perhaps for months to 
come. 

Mrs. Burne, with her habitually cheer- 
ful way of viewing calamities, was of 
opinion that the accident would turn out 
to be a stroke of luck to the old man at 
Ashfields. 

Mary turned indignantly upon her 
mother. 

, ' He is his only son ; he is in horrible 

pain ; how can that be a good thing ? ' 
Her own face was pale, her eyes full of 

\ tears — for none of the details of the affair 

[i 

had been spared her. 
^ That money was useful even in the 

\ healing of wounds, Mrs. Burne reminded 

"* her ; that Spilling had plenty to spare, and 
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Bob and poor old Burton next door to 
paupers. 

* And there*s nothing for which money 
won't compensate — even for the loss of a 
son ? * Mary began scornfully, and broke 
off because of the sob in her throat. The 
thought of the lonely and helpless old 
man, of Bob, that embodiment of health 
and strength, lying crushed and powerless, 
unnerved her. 

She rushed swiftly from the room and 
her mother's exasperating cheeriness and 
sought her father. 

The interests of Orlando Burners 
poverty-stricken, restricted life centred 
now in the few pigs, goats, and fowls, 
which represented the sole property, really 
his own, on those heavily-mortgaged few 
acres which were left to him of his 
ancestral estate. He had been a horse- 
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of reflection or hazy with the memory of 
trouble. At fifty years of age his hand- 
some face was as handsome as at thirty, 
and as unmarked by thought as a baby's. 
Perhaps he was too intensely indolent to 
have any feelings at all ; and he gathered 
his eggs of mornings, attended to his 
sitting hens, counted his young ducks by 
the pond with a complacence which showed 
his ambition to be entirely satisfied by the 
act. 

Mary found him in the garden carrying 
a large Aylesbury duck under his arm 
and a basket of eggs in his hand. 

' Look here,' he said, opening his round, 
clear eyes upon his daughter, * IVe found 
where the old beggar lays at last. "She'd 
made a nest under the honeysuckle in the 
kitchen -garden — look here, twenty-two 
eggs — right under! And that within a 
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dozen yards of the outhouse that's 
swarmed with rats. Lucky I found her. 
Right under the honeysuckle ! * 

' Very wise of her. A pleasanter place 
to lie hid in than in the old henhouse, 
which is — well, not quite so agreeably 
odorous as the honeysuckle. Papa, 
Bob Burton is, after all, seriously hurt, 
and there is something which you must 
do at once. I will set the duck for you. 
Give me the duck, papa ; give me the 

eggs/ 

She took the basket from his unresisting 
hand, but he clung to the body of the 
Aylesbury and looked with a kind of 
vacant doubtfulness at his daughter's face. 
Mary was always proposing something 
unpleasant for him to do ; what the dickens 
did she want of him now ? 

' You must go at once to see Bob, and 
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you must say that I sent you, and that 
I am — we all are — horribly sorry. And 
tell him to be of good courage and to get 
well, and that I will see to his father. 
Tell him all that you can think of to 
cheer him. Let me set the duck. I 
will get some fresh straw. I know 
exactly how to do it.* 

But Mr. Burne clung with feeble 
tenacity to the wretched bird, most 
anxious for her sake to make her escape, 
filling the air with loud quacks of woe. 
' IVe got a long morning's work,' he de- 
murred. * I shall have to divide the eggs ; 
and how do you know which is the old 
hen IVe got in my mind to put some of 
'em under ? And you're right about the 
henhouse, it wants doing out with lime; 
I think I may as well set about it ; and 
you can write all that to Bob Burton — of 
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course you can ; it*s a much better plan 

and easier — and How the deuce do 

you suppose Tm to get over to Mid- 
borough this morning, Mary ? ' 

The last in a very aggrieved tone, for 
Mary, having watched her opportunity, 
had made herself mistress of the duck. 
It was a foregone conclusion that Mr. 
Burne would give in and do what he 
was told, not from any particular desire 
to please, but because of the trouble 
involved in persistent refusal. 

And Mary, for her part, fulfilled to the 
best of her ability her undertakings on the 
part of the duck, who quite thankfully sat 
down upon the half of her treasure amid 
the mal- odours of the henhouse, nor 
seemed to regret the honeysuckle at all ; 
after which, for the making of another 
nest, it was necessary to fetch an armful 
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of clean straw. For that she must cross a 
corner of the park and traverse the Ash- 
fields orchard, where the pink and white 
blossom, so late this year, had been 
beaten from the trees by the late rains 
and lay in white patches upon the long 
wet grass, to gain the stackyard where 
Bob Burton had thrashed his last of last 
year s wheat stacks. 

In such small accommodations as a bundle 
of straw, a truss of hay, a little fresh corn 
for his chickens or fodder for the pigs — 
for greater than these, if the truth were 
told — Orlando Burne depended upon the 
good -nature of his neighbours. It had, 
indeed, become so much a matter of course 
to do so, and the loan had become so con- 
siderable, that he had long ceased to be 
grateful or to dream of paying it back. 
The one riding-horse kept at the farm was 
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more often at the service of the Hall 
people than of its owners. (Mr. Burne 
had had it saddled as a matter of course 
but now, to ride over on his visit of con- 
dolence to its master.) The kitchen- 
garden, kept in perfect order by Bob s 
own hands, supplied the place to the 
Burnes of their own neglected one. Poor 
Bob, as he pruned his fruit-trees, weeded 
and salted his asparagus beds, watered 
his strawberries, took delight to himself 
that it was for Mary, and grudged not his 
labour at all ; for her sake being even 
grateful for the depredations of the younger 
members of the family and welcoming the 
cool importunities of Mr. Burne. 

So Mary, her conscience hardened by 
evil practices long continued, ran across 
and stole the straw without a scruple, and 
coming from the orchard into the park 

VOL. I L 
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again discovered the tall figure of Claude 
Garnett awaiting her. 

To most girls the thought would have 
at once occurred that at the Hall, after 
the disarrangement of yesterday, nothing 
was in order for a visitor, that her- own 
cotton dress was not so fresh as it had 
been a week ago, that she was bare- 
headed and her hair possibly disarranged 
by the damp morning breezes. But none 
of the Burnes were in the habit of troub- 
ling themselves about the effect they were 
likely to produce, and Mary especially was 
too undeniably beautiful to require to think 
at all about her appearance. About her 
thick brown hair there was always a latent 
curliness, and the wind and the moisture, 
which would have been destructive of 
the carefully -waved tresses of less for- 
tunate young women, served only to 
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bring into prominence this charming 
characteristic. Her run through the 
morning air had heightened the brilliancy 
of her colouring, and added a sparkle 
to the long-shaped eyes which the heavy 
shading of the curled lashes made so 
dark and so soft. 

She laughed and shook her head 
when, in a somewhat embarrassed and 
hesitating fashion, he asked to relieve 
her of her bundle of straw ; and the 
sun, glancing through the watery clouds 
at that moment, sparkled in her eyes 
and gleamed in her strong white teeth, 
and added a touch of gold to the curling 
tips of her bronze hair, glorifying even 
the crumpled pink dress, so simply 
draping the large perfect figure, and the 
great bundle of straw tucked under the 
shapely arm. So that Garnett was 
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astonished afresh at her beauty, and 
felt his heart shake within him. 

* I must apologise for my early visit,' 
he said to her as they walked beneath 
the trees and hearkened to the sound of 
the cowslips striking against their feet and 
the grasses rustling softly to the sweeping 
of the hem of Mary's dress. ' The morn- 
ing seemed very long to me. My 
brother apparently possesses no books 
but theological ones ; the Times is two 
days old; in his garden. there is nothing 
more inviting than flowerless flower- 
beds and shadeless gravel-walks leading 
to nowhere. I ventured into the village, 
where the children pointed at me and 
the boys hooted. Two young women 
standing at the four crossways were 
seized with uncontrollable laughter at my . J 

appearance. They made some audible 
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observation, not flattering I am sure, 
but which I was careful not to catch. 
This experience warned me not to 
venture farther alone. I repented of 
my resolve to stay for the evening 
train, went back to hunt for a time- 
table, failed to find one, and came on 
here.' 

' I m not sure that we can find you a 
time-table,* Mary said. *We never by 
any chance can find anything that is 
wanted. But I can easily make out 
for you the time of your earliest train.' 

' Thank you,* he said with much 
deliberation. * Now that I am here, and 
if you don't object to my staying, I 
think I will adhere to my original plan. 
By doing so shall I be hindering you 
in any way ? * 

* Indeed you will not,' she assured 
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him composedly; 'for the name of the 
things I have to do is legion, and I 
shall certainly do them whether you are 
with me or not/ 

* Perhaps I might be allowed to help 

« 

you in your labours. To be of use in 
any way would give me a great deal of 
pleasure.* 

*And would be quite a new experi- 
ence for you, I expect,* she said gravely. 

Her companion gave her a momentary 
glance, but did not smile. He objected 
to the chaffing propensity in women. 
As a rule they discontinued their efforts 
in that line after the first attempt. 

' Perhaps you would like to have 
some idea of what are the multifarious 
duties you are rashly pledging yourself 
to share with me,* she proceeded. 

But he begged that she would not 
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enter into detail. ' Lest my spirit fail,* 
he said ; ' let me meet each labour 
singly c^s it comes/ 

Whereupon she ran through a list of 
things to be accomplished within the 
hour, which, unless she had Joshua-like 
commanded the sun to stand still, could 
not possibly have been crowded into the 
day's work. 

He listened in respectful silence. He 
was not exactly sure if she were laugh- 
ing at him still, and he hated to make 
a mistake; therefore his regular-featured 
face, which could be very mask- 
like when he so willed it, expressed 
nothing. 

* I really believe he thinks I have 
to peel the potatoes and weed the onion- 
bed and wash up the dirty plates and 
dishes,* Mary said to herself, a little 
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piqued. * Tve a good mind to do it 
too, and to make him help/ 

But having flung down her bundle of 
straw at an outhouse door, having 
fetched herself a hat from the hall : 

* Now, come,' she said ; ' we will 
begin with the first and most important 
item on our list 

*To feed the pigs, I think,' he re- 
minded her with polite gravity. 

*To go to see poor Mr. Burton — Bob 
Burton's father, you know.' 

* But that — excuse me — was not on 
your list at all.' 

* Odd, isn't it, as that happens to be 
the one and only thing I am going to 
do.' 

' Do you always fall so wofuUy short 
of your undertakings ? ' he asked her as 
they retraced their steps. 
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'My programme is generally liable to 
alteration/ she admitted. ' It makes the 
performance, when it comes, more inter- 
esting, don't you think ? * 

*And always to do the unexpected, is 
that your rule ? ' 

' Rule ? I have no rule. There is not 
one in the family,' she assured him. 
'You think that regrettable, perhaps.** 
From some points of view it is. But it 
is pleasant.* 

'What is pleasant isn't always safe. 
Miss Burne,* he said gravely. The heir 
of all the Garnetts was neither an original 
thinker nor a brilliant talker. Truth to 
tell, he had rather a terror of originality, 
and possessed a mind almost as formal 
as his manner. The exaggerations of 
Mary's talk, until he became accustomed 
to her extravagant style, were a constant 
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embarrassment to him, even although he 
felt himself interested in spite of him- 
self. It appeared to him that exactness 
of moral rectitude could not be coincident 
with laxity in speech. 

' But it is wise— or it ought to be/ 
she retorted. 'The greatest wisdom in 
the world is to be happy, and to be 
happy you Tnust be free.* 

* And lawless, according to you.' 

' Not that so much as independent of 
conventionalities and hypocrisies and hum- 
bugs.' 

'Ah! Your ideal existence would be 
that of a gipsy in a cara ' 

He stopped, horrified at the slip he 
had made, and the colour deepened un- 
comfortably in his face. 

* In a caravan,* Mary said, catching 
him up quickly and quietly. Glancing at 
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her, he saw with grievous compunction 
that she had paled to the lips. ' You are 
quite right. It is the gipsy blood in my 
veins, you see.* 

' And you are right,* he went on hastily, 
anxious to ignore her words, and to make 
amends for his. ' A free and independent 
existence must have its charms for all of 
us : those of us, that is, that have no ties 
binding us to the wheels of society, to the 
tiresome routine of everyday life ; those 
of us who are fortunately untrammelled by 

-by—' 

He did not get along very glibly, 
and Mary cut him short ruthlessly. She 
turned her face to him, and although it 
was pale, he saw that it was bravely 
set, and that the eyes were shining. 
There was a subject very near her heart, 
but on which she had not spoken to 
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mortal man, a subject which of all others 
she would have avoided in this intercourse. 
Yet now there had come to her the im- 
pulse to rush into it. She saw by the 
confusion of his manner and heard by the 
stumbling of his tongue that the family 
history was known to him ; she would 
compel him to see that she at least was 
not ashamed. 

* You know that my mother was a gipsy 
girl ? ' she said. 

* I know it/ Garnett admitted with a 
hanging head. He was horribly uncom- 
fortable ; sorry, but angry too. The girl 
was too daring; she had no right to put 
him into such a hole as this. 

'And I suppose you think, and your 
people think, your brother mad to have 
married into our family ? I want you to 
know that we see and quite understand 
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that — quite. For we — you will be sur- 
prised to hear it, perhaps, — we have our 
pride too/ 

He believed that there was great pride 
of race among the gipsies, Garnett said 
tamely, searching about in his mind for 
something inoffensive to say, and not 
making a very happy selection. He had 
been told that there were gipsies who had 
proudly refused to mingle their blood 
with 

But Mary was not in the mood for 
polite evasions. 

' My mother was not of that royal kind 
of gipsy,* she said, cutting his inanities 
short with a cynically curling lip, and 
with an uncalled-for frankness as painful 
to him as to her. * There is a quite in- 
ferior order, a debased and mongrel race 
that sells bootlaces and skewers, and gets 
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its living by stealing chickens and by poach- 
ing. I have not, I need scarcely tell you, 
made inquiries, but I think it too probable 
that I am descended from such as these/ 

She lifted her head as she said it. 
Perhaps she knew that she had the air 
of being descended from a queen. 

* It's all a matter of small moment 
nowadays,' he said, in the minute's awk- 
wardness giving utterance to a sentiment 
he hated. 'Soon it will be of even less 
importance. When all class distinctions 
are swept away, and all our inherited 
possessions, a man who has nothing 
but his ancestry to boast of will have to 
sing exceeding small 

' And will have to steal chickens for a 
living.' 

* Or to cease to live. ' 

' Yes. I suppose that appears to you a 
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preferable fate. For myself, I am at pre- 
sent rather in love with life. I shall live 
while I can — anyhdw. If not by fair means 
by foul. (Oh dear! oh dear! See how 
my mind dwells upon the poultry!) I 
have even ideas of enjoying myself when 
the chance comes my way.* 

* To such a beautiful woman the chance 
is sure to come/ he said gently, and then 
silence fell between them for a while. 

He was endeavouring to think of a 
subject removed as far as might be from 
the uncomfortable theme upon which they 
had fallen, when Mary began again. 

' And you ? What do you intend to do 
with your life ? * she asked him. 

*What will my life do with me? My 
lines are somewhat straitly marked. My 
father — has Cecil told you of himi^ — he 
hunts a little, shoots a good deal, goes to 
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church once on Sundays, has his neigh- 
bours to dine a few times in the year, 
victimises himself to dine with them when 
it is so ordained, sits on the magistrates' 
bench, is chairman of two or three local 
boards — all that does not sound very inter- 
esting to you, perhaps ? Sooner or later I 
shall step into his shoes. What he has 
been I shall be/ 

* One might almost as well be poor 
papa with his goats and pigs; but of 
course there is a great deal that you have 
left out ? ' 

He shook his head. ' Really I think 
not,' he said conscientiously. * He used 
to take my mother and sisters up to town 
for the season, but things have altered now 
for poor landowners and * 

*Ah! There are your mother and 
sisters. You will have to marry.* 
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* Oh, yes. I suppose so/ 

* Whether you like it or not ? * 

* I shall probably like it — let us hope so 
— when the time comes.' 

* But whether you like it or not, you will 
have to do it ? * 

* Oh, well — the common fate.' 

* You speak of it as if it were like death 
— inevitable, and very horrid. Now, at 
present we — you and I — can only say of 
each state that it is inevitable. Let us 
take comfort to our souls. Neither may 
be so unpleasant as it looks. Have you 
forgotten the bridegroom s face of yester- 
day ? ' 

' Poor old Cecil ! ' 

' He is so solemn about everything/ 
' Even marriage ? ' 

' It is so silly and so dull. In the pulpit 
and out of it he preaches to us that every 

VOL. I M 
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action of our lives is fraught with tremen- 
dous consequences/ 

* And don't you believe him ? ' 

* Oh, I daresay. But that kind of thing 
is paralysing if one gives oneself up to it. 
I do not desire to have my movements 
hampered by such considerations.' 

* Is it better to go your own irrespons- 
ible way, not caring what mischief you 
make for yourself and others ? ' 

' 1 1 is best to do what seems pleasantest 
for yourself and others, and — leave it. 
With all his preaching even Cecil can't 
do more. And now, what is to become 
of you while I am at Ashfields ? It will 
be better for you not to go in.' 

Claude at once expressed his willingness 
to wait for her with no empressement, but 
with that mixture of shyness, remoteness, 
and deference which made up his ordinary 
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manner, and which Mary found by no means 
unpleasing. 

But old Burton, whom they found stand- 
ing at the gate of Ashfields, leaning upon 
two sticks and miserably looking up and 
down the road, would not allow Miss 
Burners companion thus to wait. 



CHAPTER VII 



bob's father 



' I WAS thinkin*, happen, some one would 
come by that had heard the last news of 
my boy/ Bob's father said by way of ex- 
plaining his presence at his own gate. 

His voice was thick and toneless; his 
words were enunciated with the greatest 
difficulty, two or three jumbled into one 
or clipped and mutilated past recognition. 
The paralysis which had rendered his 
speech unintelligible and his limbs all but 
helpless had also drawn and disfigured his 
face so that it was painful both to look at 
and to speak to him. 
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' I came to talk to you about Bob, * 
Mary said with great gentleness of 
manner. * Dear Mr. Burton, we are all 
so sorry — and I am sorriest of all.' 

The old man — he was not an old man 
after all, but had been in the prime of life 
when his malady struck him down only 
a few years ago — made an uninteliigible 
ejaculation, and being too full of grief 
for words or politeness, turned his back 
on Mary, and began, with the help of 
his crutch and stick, to shuffle down the 
garden-path to the house. 

*Come in,' he said to Mary when 
he reached the door. 'Come in, my 
dear. Tell him — tell the gentleman to 
come in,' 

Mary did not convey that invitation. 
For some reason she did not desire the 
presence of Claude Garnett at Ashfields ; 
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but the old man, who respected the rites 
of hospitality even in his preoccupied 
state, paused on the threshold and waved 
to him to enter. 

This Garnett did slowly, and old Burton 
being seated, his sticks by his side, Claude 
put out a long delicate hand and grasped 
the hfige trembling one which lay on the 
paralytic s knee, and said that he had been 
exceedingly sorry to hear of young Mr. 
Burton's accident, that he hoped it would 
prove after all to be a slight one, and that 
the young man would have a speedy 
recovery. 

4 

Whereat Burton turned aside his face 
with a choking noise in his throat, while 
the tears ran down his distorted cheeks. 

In Mary's eyes, standing beside him, 
the tears had risen. She laid a kind 
hand upon his shoulder, and said in a 
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low voice a faltering word or two. But 
her tongue was tied by the presence of 
the other man. She had said nothing to 
him of her sorrow ; he would think it all 
a sham. Why was he there? He had 
nothing to do with any of them. He did 
not care in the least — why should hei^ — 
fcft* Bob's accident and the poor old 
fathers sorrow. . He was thinking what 
a distressing object the poor man was to 
sit and look at, and feeling horribly un- 
comfortable at those odd, choking noises 
in the poor old throat, and bored by his 
vain effort to catch the meaning of the 
words that fell from the dragged lips. 

All this Mary felt with an amount of 
irritation quite out of proportion to the 
cause ; and so was ill at ease, and eloquent 
only with her hand, which fell from 
Burton's shoulder at the pathetic invita- 
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tion of the open palm upon the poor old 
fellow's knee, and lay there locked in 
his. 

' It's the last trouble, my dear,' he said 
— 'the last and the worst. Everything 
else had happened — wife, money, health, 
all gone, and now my boy — ^my boy that 
was so young and strong — to be a cripple 
— a cripple like me.' 

At that Mary cried out ' No ! ' sharply, 
— and forgot Garnett for the minute in 
her distress at the unwelcome thought. 
Burton, overcome with the anguish of 
his foreboding, said no more, and the 
pair sat with him in uncomfortable silence, 
and watched his shaking head and the 
tears that dropped painfully from his 
eyes. 

Soon Garnett s gaze strayed from the 
wreck of the once sturdy figure, and 
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wandered over the room ; and Mary's 
eyes, without leaving her old friend s 
face, seemed to see with those of Claude 
the scene upon which his rested. The 
comfortable and homely room, with its 
worn horse-hair sofa and chairs ; its square 
dining-table covered with a flimsy green 
cloth ; its carpet, once bright-hued and 
florid of design, now, not regrettably, 
faded, showing still its green ground and 
its pink flowers and brown fern-fronds in 
patches under sofa and chairs ; the stiff 
scarlet curtains of a material to set the 
teeth on edge ; the few not admirable 
relics of the lost mistress — yellow and 
violet wool antimacassars, still religiously 
preserved over the backs of chairs, * bird's- 
nest * mats of the same colour and material 
supporting a water-carafe and a lamp on 
the side table. 
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When the son of the house was at 
home there was a welcome litter of papers, 
of books, of writing materials ; his dog 
lay upon the hearth, the windows were 
flung wide. The airlessness, the silence, 
the neatness, had made a commoner place 
of the homely room. 

In a rack by the side of the master of 
the house some long clay pipes were stuck 
— pipes which the poor man could no 
longer enjoy ; his ooseless tobacco jar of 
pewter stood still on the chimney-piece 
over his head. On the green-papered 
walls some wretched prints of Landseer's 
less desirable pictures, a brightly-coloured 
Little Red Riding Hood of a many-years- 
ago Graphic, a photograph of a small 
pugnacious -looking Bob of tender years 
and a nigger cast of feature and com- 
plexion — a proud representation of the 
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son of the house taken in his mortar- 
board in his first year at Midborough 
Grammar School — evidenced the artistic 
tastes of the inmates. 

Mary had always taken the room as a 
matter of course before. Such as it was, 
it figured among the earliest and happiest 
recollections of her childhood. For Mrs. 
Burton, a large-hearted, bright - natured 
woman, with a great pity for the neglected 
little tribe running wild at the Hall, had 
been Mary's especial friend. She had 
encouraged the child to come to her with 
her torn frocks and buttonless gloves to 
be put in order. Later she had taken 
pains • to teach the girl how to perform 
those necessary offices for herself and her 
younger sisters. In those early days 
Mary's greatest treat was to escape from 
the helter-skelter of the Hall family meals 
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to ' go to tea * with Bob Burton's mother. 
She remembered how astonishing to her, 
at that early age, had been the quiet 
orderliness of the place ; a quality she 
had attributed particularly to Ashfields, 
having no experience to teach her that 
it obtained elsewhere. How strange it 
seemed to her to find meals punctual 
and properly cooked, to find table-cloths 
without holes, to find a sufficiency of 
plates ! How wonderful it was that in 
Mrs. Burton's pocket . there was always 
money enough to buy her any childish 
trifle that Mary s small soul ardently de- 
sired ! 

To her husband and son Mrs. Burton s 
loss had been irremediable, unutterable, 
the beginning and the crown of sorrows, 
but they had been men with men s self- 
restraint and shame of emotion. It was 
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only Mary — both of them always remem- 
bered — who had wept for her with a 
noisy grief whose violence there, for long, 
had been no assuaging. 

About this room, as divested of such 
associations, she had not thought until 
she had felt Claude Garnett's eyes 
' wandering round the familiar place, and 
then how mean, how vulgar, how sordid 
it had become ! Old Burton, too, not 
looked at as the kind and generous friend 
of her childhood and youth, dear husband 
of the woman who had been to her more 
motherly than her own mother, was only a 
common old country-man after all ! In 
all his crippled person there was no indi- 
cation but of that : in the rough iron-gray 
whiskers and beard surrounding his face 
like a mangy boa, in his broad-featured 
face, in his short thick hands and feet. 
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in every word and look and gesture, 
these things were, and always had been, 
writ large. 

A broken - down bankrupt old man, 
with surroundings whose shabbiness alone 
preserved them from glaring vulgarity ! 
Was it possible — was it possible that 
she — she whose sister was married but 
yesterday to the brother of the man beside 
her, the man who, for all her misfortune 
of birth, for all her wretched upbringing, 
was as deferential to her as if she had 
been born a queen — that she who had 
eyes and ears, and tastes and perceptions, 
had promised to marry this old man's 
son ? 

When she had done that thing, she 
surely had been a madwoman ! 

And, let alone all other considerations, 
it was happily impossible. It would not 
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only be a wrong to Bob himself, tied 
hand and foot, without a penny between 
earth and sky to call his own, not only 
a wrong to the poor harassed father, 
burdened already beyond his strength — it 
was impossible ! 

What had possessed her to give that 
foolish promise ? Bob, when he was well, 
must acknowledge the absurdity. Nay, 
even now — poor Bob ! — he must see it. 

And then the door was slowly pushed 
open, and Bob's dog, a decrepid bull- 
terrier which had been given to him as 
a puppy in his boyhood, came wandering 
in. He smelt about the room for his 
master, and, finding him not, came and 
settled himself stifHy on his haunches upon 
Mary's skirt and looked up piteously, with 
blear eyes, into her face. 

* He howled all night — he wouldn't 
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let me sleep for howling all the night 
through/ Burton said. 

When Mary got up to leave she took 
the old dog with her. 

* He is mine, you know/ she said ; 

* Bob gave poor Tim to me — he would 
like me to have him now.' 

Burton squeezed, in a gush of tender- 
ness and sorrow, the hand he held. 

* You re the light of his life,' he said, 
the tears again running down his face. 
He was not often moved to poetry, but 
mind and body were feeble now, and he 
was liable to feminine outbursts, tears and 
sentiment. * She's the light of his life,' 
he said, turning to Garnett. * The very 
light of Bob's life.' 

He made a desperate effort to make 
himself intelligible, and Garnett, perceiv- 
ing this, bowed with a politely- interested 
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air, but as all that reached his ears was 
a guttural sounding * She's li' his li' — li*, 
Lob's li' ! ' he was not much the wiser ; 
only thankful presently to be beyond the 
reach of the poor man's gibberish, to be 
relieved from the irksomeness of the effort 
to understand. 

* It is sweet of you to be so friendly 
to that poor old fellow,' he said to his 
companion as they walked away. * He 
has lived under your father for a long 
time, I suppose ? ' 

* He has lived at Ashfields for over 

« 

thirty years. Bob — his son was born 
there. The farm does not belong to us,- 
you know. Nothing belongs to us now, 
I believe ; but Ashfields was the last to 

go.' 

* Mr. Burton appears to be one of the 

good old sort,' he said, anxious to get 

VOL. I N 
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away from the subject of her father's 
losses. 

Mary took objection to something in 
the tone : * I have noticed that people 
like that, who have had no success in life 
and not much pleasure, and who are quite 

without self-assertion, are called " of the 

* 

right sort " by people like you. I don't 
know why they should be ** of the right 
sort." I should like them in those things 
to be of quite a different sort. But Mr. 
Burton is the best and kindest neigh- 
bour,' Mary said with warmth. * I am 
very fond of him and grateful to him. 
I loved his wife.' 

' And so you have burdened yourself 
with his son's dog ? ' 

He looked down at the rheumatic old 
creature crawling along at Mary's side. 
She had drawn her handkerchief through 
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his collar ; he appeared to be following 
her as a matter of necessity and not with 
any elation of spirit. 

* He disturbs Mr. Burton at night/ Mary 
said; and added curtly, after a pause, 
' besides, he is mine. Bob gave him to 
me.' 

* A valuable gift ! ' Garnett said. He 
stooped and patted one of the animal's 
pointed ears, who, blinking at that mark 
of attention, glanced at Mary as much as 
to say, ' Look at the liberty he s taking 
with me ; don't allow it, please, ' and turned 
away his head. 

* What is his name, pray ? ' 

* H is name is Tim — Timothy — for 
short,' Mary said. 

Then she also turned away her head. 
She did not want to talk of Tim or his 
master to Claude Garnett, but she thought 
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of the day when the dog had become 
hers. 

It was some time ago now that young 
Burton had walked across to the Hall, 
the poor old dog following as usual at 
his heels, had silently pulled from his 
pocket a brand-new chain, had attached 
it to the brand-new collar which clasped 
the creature's neck, and on which, to 
Mary's surprise, she discovered her own 
name engraved, and had put the chain 
into her hand. 

* Look here,' he had said stolidly — his 
voice was generally rough, and his manner 
always the very reverse of sprightly — * I 
want you to have Tim, will you ? You 
always liked him. I want him to be 
yours.' 

' But, Bob,' she had demurred, 
with wide - eyed astonishment, * you 
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must not part from Tim. You know 
he is the most precious thing you 
possess ! * 

* He is the most precious thing I have 
to give away/ he had answered. * I can t 
do more than give you the best thing 
IVe got — can I ? I want you to take 
him, please/ 

And Mary, seeing that refusal would 
give him more pain than acceptance, had 
reluctantly acquiesced. 

But Tim did by no means acquiesce, 
and was never Mary's for longer than 
she kept the chain about his neck ; 
was wont to slip off to Bob with such 
persistence that at length it was found 
to be mere waste of time to send him 
back again. 

But perhaps Bob, for his part, may 
have derived some satisfaction from the 
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fact that the dog he caressed, which lay 
with its heavy, loving head upon his 
knee, or followed so faithfully at his 
heels, still bore Marys sacred name 
upon the collar at its neck.- 



CHAPTER VIII 



AT THE RECTORY 



A SHORT time after the return of the Cecil 
Garnetts from their honeymoon a letter 
was received from the Rector s elder brother 
intimating his readiness to come at an 
early date and pay his respects to his 
sister-in-law in her new home. Cecil 
looked up from the perusal of this epistle, 
which his wife, quite unimpressed by its 
importance, had handed across the break- 
fast cups to him, with a very gratified 
expression of face. 

* What a good fellow Claude is ! ' he 
said with enthusiasm. * He is offering 
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to do what is really repugnant to him for 
the sake of giving us pleasure.' 

'Oh, if it's so horrid to him Tm sure 
we can do without him/ Lai said with a 
pout. She had been married for several 
weeks, but in spite of the advantages of 
her position she occasionally did and said 
foolish things and impulsive things still. 
* I mean,* she went on, having caught her 
husband's reproving eye, * whatever shall 
we do with him, Cecil ? Now that I'm 
married, I don't suppose he'd find me a 
bit amusing. Of course he can go up to 
the Hall — to the girls — but he didn't look 
the sort to get on with them, and ' 

* My brother certainly is not of that 
sort/ said the Rector, the corners of his 
lips drooping. * He is a different order of 
man from those with whom your sisters 
have been allowed to make friends. Mr. 
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Robert Burton and he have not much in 
common ; Mr. Spilling * 

* Oh, as for that/ said Lally flippantly, 
cutting him short, * you can't tell of what 
order men are, you know. You Ve got to 
wait till they show you. I don't see any 
reason to expect he's different from other 
men.' 

* He is a gentleman,' Cecil reminded her 
severely. 

* Gentlemen sometimes like to have 
pretty girls to talk to,' said Lai, the 
daring. * I daresay he wants to come 
to flirt with Mary.' 

After that bold flight, she tried, but un- 
successfully, to encounter, unwavering, the 
stern gaze of grieved surprise in the deep- 
set, coldly-shining eyes across the table. 
By that expression, indicative of sorrow 
rather than anger, Cecil could always over- 
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throw his wife. Her eyes fell and her 
lips trembled, but she went on with the 
heedlessness of the desperate. 

' Why shouldn't he, pray ? Our Mary 
is quite handsome enough to make fools 
of better men than he. I don't see that he's 
so wonderful if he is your brother. Most 
likely he's head over ears in love with her 
— they all are when she wishes. And she 
generally does wish ' 

' Are you aware,' he said to her, 
with great distinctness of enunciation, and 
with that tightness of the lip which de- 
noted extreme displeasure — ' are you aware 
you are giving your sister the character of 
a common flirt ? Of a vulgar, common 
flirt' 

' She is not vulgar or common,' cried 
Lai, starting up with her eyes aflame. 
' How dare you tell such a wicked false- 
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hood about Mary ! I wish more were like 
her, then. I wish I had never left her! 
I wish you were half as nice and not so 
solemn, and so — so preaching — and* so 
very unkind ! ' 

Whereupon the voice, shrill with 
anger and tremulous with sobs, broke, 
and Lavarina was in tears — not for the 
first time by many since her marriage. 

She cried for quite a length of time as 
if her heart was broken — for fully three 
minutes. Her husband, sitting very up- 
right at the other end of the table, re- 
garded her in silence, with great severity 
and sorrow of face, but with a saving 
expression of yearning affection in his 
steel-blue eyes. 

Presently that happened which in their 
brief experience of married life had always 
happened. Still sobbing noisily, Lally 
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arose, knocked over as she did so the 
chair on which she had been sitting, and, 
making a blind rush across the room, flung 
herself on her knees at her husband's side. 
Whereupon the expression of his face 
changed to one of proud and fond satis- 
faction. He passed his arm about his 
wife's heaving shoulders, and bent his 
head to hers, and whispered his pardon 
and his admonition, his lips now and 
again surreptitiously caressing her hair. 

What a sweet and lovable child it was ! 
all of whose faults were those of impuls- 
iveness and generosity. How right the 
young parson had been in his conjecture 
that that tractable nature could be trained 
to perfection. How carefully it behoved 
him to watch over her that the coarser 
influences of home might be counter- 
balanced ! He had noticed that the eldest 
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sister alone, of all his wife's undesirable 
relations, appeared to have any hold upon 
her. This he considered unfortunate ; 
M ary being a person with whom it was not 
always easy to deal, one whose character 
was singularly wanting in reverence, and 
who would not hesitate for a moment to 
set the Rector's authority at naught if the 
whim took her to do so. But Cecil 
Garnett, in the cleanness of his conscience 
and the righteousness of his cause, felt 
himself equal to a hundred Marys. 

On this especial morning Mary Burne 
appeared at the Rectory. In pursuance 
of his plans with regard to her, the Rector, 
to the great annoyance of the sisters, per- 
sisted in remaining present at their inter- 
views. Did they adjourn from the library, 
which was the room in which they 
commonly sat, to the little unused, uncom- 
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fortable apartment, somewhat affectedly 
styled the morning-room, not inhabited in 
the morning more than at any other 
period of the day — never inhabited, in fact 
— the Rev. Cecil followed precipitately to 
that unloved retreat ; did Mary beg of her 
sister to walk round the garden with her, 
the Rector at once reminded his wife that 
she had had neuralgia in the night, and 
that the grass was wet with the morning 
dew. 

Then Mary, in the perfectly intelligible 
language of those who have lived their 
youth together, would telegraph to Lally 
to get rid of her husband, and Lally, with 
equal legibility, would telegraph back that 
that was impossible. So the two, under 
that grim unsympathetic supervision, 
would sit and talk over the small news of 
the Hall and the village ; would discourse 
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on local illnesses, courtships, scandals ; 
would repeat the latest news of Bob 
Burton, who was only so slowly progress- 
ing, avoiding all mention of Spilling, whose 
slighter hurt was now nearly healed. 

To-day Mary was informed of the 
honour which Mr. Claude proposed to 
confer upon the Rectory people, and was 
apparently quite unimpressed by the news. 

* Claude and I were inseparable in our 
school and college days,' the Rector ex- 
plained. * Of late years circumstances 
have prevented us from seeing much of 
each other. It is possible now for us to 
revert to the early and pleasanter condi- 
tion. I am delighted to welcome him to 
my home.' 

Tm afraid hell be so terribly dull,' 
said the little bride, turning upon her 
sister a searchingly questioning gaze. 
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* Not with Cecil, surely/ Mary had 
ejaculated, returning the gaze with elabo- 
rate guilelessness. 

* 

* I shall take care to make it pleasant 
for him, you may be sure,' Cecil declared, 
with becoming confidence. * By the way, 
what became of him after we left ? ' he 
asked, with a careful assumption of care- 
lessness. 

He had, in fact, a great curiosity on 
the subject. Those imagined sufferings 
his brother had endured for his sake had 
troubled him even in the first hours of his 
honeymoon. He had grieved to leave 
him to the mercies of that uncongenial set, 
to be disgusted with their importunities and 
frivolities. Claude, the prince and hero 
of his family, considered infallible in matters 
of taste and judgment, whose prejudices 
and preferences were always respected ! 
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* What did you do with him, Mamie ? ' 
echoed Lai. 

* He was no trouble to me/ Mary said 
serenely. * He quickly took himself off 
after you and Cecil left ; and then, let me 
see, yes — he did return to dinner. Oh, 
he was very well. Papa told him about 
the chickens, you know — those with the 
five toes ' 

Mary paused for a moment here to 
watch the Rector draw his breath sjiarply 
through shut teeth. 

'And Mama gave him authentic 
histories of the neighbouring aristo- 
cracy ' 

Cecil bent his head and groa,ned. 

* Perhaps he won t find out if they 
aren't exactly veracious,' Mary went on 
smoothly. * He doesn't belong to this 
part of the world. Mama was very 

VOL. I o 
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powerful on that evening. Some very 
** big ones " she told, Lai, and some 
quite new — Invented for the occasion. 
But it all helped to pass' the time.' 

Lally stopped the laugh on her lips with 
a quick glance at her husband's hanging 
head, and became extremely grave. 

* And the next day, Mary ? ' she asked. 

* Claude left by the first train,' said 
Cecil, with a grim satisfaction in the fact. 

' Did he ? ' Mary said, gravely consider- 
ing her brother-in-law. ' I really don t 
think he did, though, when one thinks of it. 
Because Mona and the little ones per- 
suaded him to come the next afternoon to 
tennis, and ' 

' And he came ? — Claude ? ' 

* Oh, yes, he came. I remember it 
thoroughly now, and Mona beat him in a 
single set— easily. She was hugely puffed 
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up about it at the time, but the victory 
wasn't much to boast of in reality. He is 
quite a dufifer* you know, at tennis/ 

' Perhaps he hasn't been used to 
playing on such an altogether atrocious 
court ' 

* Perhaps that was it,' Mary acquiesced 
serenely. 'And I remember that there 
was only one good ball — the others had 
been left out in the rain and wouldn't 
bounce. And lotia flung the only decent 
racket we had to offer him — he hadn't 
brought his own — into the fir-tree before 
he began the game. I daresay he was 
horribly bored — but I sat indoors all the 
afternoon and was not a witness of his 
agony.' 

This testimony might have appeared 
damaging to Lavarina's view, but that that 
young lady had some astuteness and ac- 
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quaintance with things evil despite her 
childish manner and her eighteen summers, 
and it is possible she read within the lines. 
She may have heard on other occasions 
Marys account of Mary's doings — an 
account which may not exactly have tallied 
with facts known to Lally. She may have 
known her sister too well to believe in any 
such effacementof herself when a handsome 
and interesting person of the opposite 
sex was in her neighbourhood. 

. Lally, made clear-sighted by experi- 
ence, seemed to see that game of tennis 
with the children disputing over the 
strained rackets and the split balls on the 
lawn, upon which the end window of the 
drawing-room opened ; and Mary, in her 
white dress, in which she was so splen- 
didly handsome, pouring out the tea in 
the big bow. She heard her chatting, 
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laughing with and at the tall gentleman, 
who, despite the blandishments and the 
indignation of Mona, the champion player 
of the family, persistently reclined upon 
the window sill. Yes, all might have 
happened as Mary had said, but Lally 
knew it was possible even then that 
Claude Garnett should not have found 
it dull. 

Lally obtained permission to walk part 
of the way home with her sister, the 
Rector, of course, accompanying her, and 
when she ran into the hall to fetch her 
hat she found Mary at her side. 

' Are you all right, Lai, and happy ? ' 
the elder sister asked hurriedly. 'And 
am I never to have the chance of seeing 
you alone ? ' 

' Tm awfully jolly,* Lally declared as 
she sprang up to knock her hat off the 
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top peg of the stand. ' Cecil's so nice — 
really — you'd never think ' 

* Cecils charming/ said Mary a little 
iriipatiently, stooping to pick up that 
gentleman's low-crowned, broad-brimmed 
head-gear, which his wife had set rolling 
down the hall. * Charming — but are we 
never to be free of him for a moment ? ' 

' Never mind Cecil — he'll do very well 
— (he'd have been frightfully angry if he'd 
seen me knock his hat down). Mary, is 
Claude in love with you ? Tell me quick. 
Weren't you cramming a little just now ? 
I daren't do it ever so smally. If I say 
'* three or four" when there's only two 
even — don't I catch it! He's in love, 
isn't he ? ' 

* Claude Garnett?' said Mary, open- 
ing her eyes. 'With me? Heaven for- 
bid!' 
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' Then what on earth is he coming 
for ? ' demanded Lally, crestfallen. 

But here the patience of the Rector, 
who had been fidgeting in the doorway, 
failed him. His precious charge had been 
too long under the malign influence ; he 
came forward and stopped the tite-a-tHe. 



CHAPTER IX 



A WET WEEK 



The summer which had witnessed the 
marriage of the Rector of Gaythorpe to 
the daughter of Gaythorpe's degenerate, 
impoverished squire was not an ideal 
season by any means, but one of which 
we have practical experience sadly often 
in our otherwise fortunate and heaven- 
favoured isle. A cold late spring had 
been followed by a June whose east 
winds, low temperature, and sodden gray 
sky had better suited the rigours of winter. 
Now and again there shone a brighter day 
only serving to emphasise the gloom of 
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those which came before and after, and un- 
graciously forgotten in the general survey 
of the season, universally pronounced to be 
the worst in the life of the oldest inhabitant. 
Upon the hay, cut, as a matter of 
necessity, in the intervals of storm and 
hurricane, the merciless rain pelted down. 
The corn was turning yellow with a 
mellowness not of coming ripeness, but of 
decay. The roots had been washed from 
their hold and were only a half- crop. 
The chestnut blossoms, lashed by the 
winds and beaten by the rain, the lilac, 
the hawthorn, and all the sweet procession 
of the spring had perished before perfec- 
tion was reached ; and now the wild yellow 
honeysuckle climbing the drenched hedge- 
rows was robbed of its fragrance ; the pink 
and white dog-roses by the wayside were 
drowned in their beauty. 
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At Ashfields poor old Burton, the help- 
less and the lonely, dragging his paralysed 
limbs to the nearest clover -field, looked 
over the gate with bitterness in his heart 
and despair in his eyes. Why did the 
Almighty send good crops that they 
should be ruined ? he asked himself, 
looking day after day upon the drowned 
herbage lying in its shrinking swaths, 
black and sour with water. Why? For 
the same reason, he told himself, that He 
sent good wives and mothers that they 
should die and leave hearts comfortless 
and bleeding and torn ; fortune, that it 
should take wings and fly; strength and 
vigour, that it might at a stroke be beaten 
down ; sons, strong and constant, that they 
should, at hay -making time, be broken- 
limbed and helpless. For that same 
reason ; but what was it ? Where was 
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the sense, the justice, let alone the mercy 
of it? 

The heart of the poor man was very 
hard and bitter as he looked on at the 
destruction of his crops. Things financi- 
ally were past remedy with him — in any 
case he was a ruined man — but a good 
season would have enabled Bob and him 

# 

to drag on for a little longer. Now the 
end must come quickly. 

For himself, a useless cumberer of the 
earth, with one foot in the grave, what did 
it matter ? Death, he had begun to think, 
would be welcome to him — the clods of 
the valley sweet. But Bob — what would 
Bob do ? 

In the long light nights of that dreary 
midsummer, lying awake in the huge four- 
poster which his wife had brought him as 
part of her wedding dower, and in which 
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Bob had been born, listening to the rain 
upon the roof, the bitterness would all 
leave him. But as unrestrainedly as the 
water coursed upon the window panes 
would the tears run down his cheeks, he 
meditating upon all the high hopes his 
wife and he had indulged in for their 
boy and of their sad and total destruc- 
tion. 

There had been years since Bob's 
birth, when, living in comfort but without 
extravagance, they had saved their five 
and six hundred a year. Were they not 
justified in giving Bob a good education, 
in thinking even the time might come 
when the boy should live upon his own 
land and be — that height of bucolic ambi- 
tion — a country gentleman ? And then 
there had been Mary — always in the 
background of their thoughts of Bob there 
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had been Mary Burne. Why should it 
not be ? 

But bad seasons and bad prices and 
worse luck and illness and misfortune and 
death had altered all this — and now 

And now there was only the rain beat- 
ing on the ruined crops, and tears, tears, 
tears — the bread of tears to feed on and 
plenteousness of tears to drink ! 

The week in which Claude Garnett 
arrived as a visitor to the Rectory was 
wetter than ever. To quickly-succeeding 
storms of wind and tempest they had 
become accustomed ; now the wind fell 
and it pelted without intermission. 

Lally was in despair ; even her hus- 
band confessed to a little depression in spite 
of his sense of the honour his brother was 
doing him. What in the world shall we 
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ever do with Claude ? was the burden of 
the Cecil Garnetts' thoughts. 

As for Claude, he confessed that the 
weather was unfortunate, but philosophic- 
ally reminded his entertainers that it came 
down just as badly at Bygrave as at Gay- 
thorpe. Wherever he was he would 
have to be content to sit indoors or to 
get wet. 

Truth to tell, in looking back upon that 
week he was not sure that he would, in 
anything, have had it otherwise ; and on 
his return to Bygrave he once or twice 
found himself putting in a charitable word 
for that friendless, much-abused function- 
ary, the clerk of the weather. The Rector, 
looking at events from a different point of 
view, would declare afterwards that the 
abominable weather had been accountable 
for a good deal. Yet all weathers are 
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at the service of Love — and this is 
doubtful. 

The first occasion of Claude s reappear- 
ance was on a Sunday morning, and Mary, 
on coming out of church, found that lona, 
with whom she had shared her umbrella 
during the walk thither, had scampered 
home with the .entire article to her own 
cheek. Mary made no comment on the 
fact ; umbrellas, like many other necessities 
of civilised life, were dispensed with often 
in the Burne family. She nodded her 
head in farewell to the group, pausing 
with anxious looks in the porch before 
stepping out into the downpour, and 
walked unconcernedly off, her bright face 
shining cheerfully through the blur and 
the reek of the rain. The blue serge she 
wore had been soaked many a time during 
that summer; the straw hat and ribbon 
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were a little out of shape and off colour, 
truth to tell, from the same cause. What 
was once more ? 

But Claude Garnett — who would have 
done the same, be it said, for any old 
gampless woman of the congregation, but 
would have done it with less interest 
perhaps — was quickly at her side, covering 
her defenceless head with the shadow of 
his own umbrella. 

The Rector, looking out over his wife's 
shoulder as he arranged her waterproof in 
the porch, observed the two tall figures, 
with heads held necessarily close beneath 
one roof, as they walked away. Their 
path lay in a direction opposite to that of 
the Rectory, but Mary's sweet slow voice 
and light-hearted laugh reached Cecil as 
he led Lavarina through the churchyard. 
He was uneasily aware of a certain alert- 
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ness unusual to it in his brothers gait, 
and his face beneath the umbrella, turned 
in profile to Cecil, was lit up with an an- 
swering smile. 

The Rector walked with his head 
turned over his shoulder to watch the 
perplexing pair till his feet caught in the 
long wet grass of the roadside, when he 
discovered that Lally also had been pro- 
gressing with her eyes in the opposite 
direction. He pulled her up smartly with 
a hand upon her shoulder and a sharp 

* My dearest child, do have the good- 
ness to look where youVe walking to, 
please ! ' 

* I took such pains to make the salad, 
as you said he liked it with the cold lamb,' 
Lally said ; *and now he won't come.' 

* Not come ?' cried the Rector sharply. 
* Not come to lunch, do you mean ? And 

VOL. I P 
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why not, pray ? Of course he will come 
to lunch. I shall be much surprised if he 
does not/ 

'Well, the salad's all right, if he does, 
you know,' said Lally, who had given up 
making suggestions likely to prove irritat- 
ing to her husband ; ' and so s the mint 
sauce. I woke in the night and remem- 
bered the mint sauce, Cecil. I knew how 
vexed you'd be if I forgot. And then I 
couldn't get to sleep again. It was so 
horrid — and all I thought of turned to 
mint sauce and cold lamb.' 

' I remember, dear. You awoke me, 
you know, to tell me so. Claude will not, 
of course, stay away from lunch without 
letting us know.' 

But as a matter of fact Claude did. 
He did worse ; he stayed away for the 
whole afternoon, keeping Mary from after- 
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noon service, which she was always ex- 
pected to attend, her voice being so useful 
in the choir. He arrived home, apologetic 
but hungry, at the hour when he expected 
to be supplied with dinner, to find that at 
the Rectory on Sundays they did not dine ; 
to find that his brother, tired with his day s 
work, was considerably in the dumps. 

It was so at least that Lally privately 
explained his mood to Claude. 

* He says he s tired,' said Lai ; * but just 
preaching two sermons a day and reading 
out of a book can't tire one. It is when 
one has to sit and listen — and listen — and 
try to seem awake that one is so tired — 
oh, so dead tired! And I went to sleep 
in the sermon — oh, I knew quite well that 
I should — and Cecil was as cross, as cross, 
and has been scolding. I expect you're 
awfully hungry, for the cook is a bad one 
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at the Hall, and Cecil says youVe so won- 
derfully particular. Tm going to have the 
cold lamb in for tea. I do hope youll 
like it. And how is Mary and all of them 
— and what have you been doing all day ? ' 

Lally did not feel at all afraid of her 
husband's brother now. After all, he was 
like other men — he was not so very 
superior ! That reserved manner of his — 
his cold, proud glance, his unfailing polite- 
ness in little things — which had alarmed 
her rather, and had seemed to place him so 
at a distance, ceased to do so. * He is 
only flesh and blood like the rest of them,' 
said Lally, laughing to herself ; * it is Cecil 
who is so ridiculous about him.* 

And Cecil's gloom increased ; for on 
the next day, which was set apart for what 
was called at the Rectory *parishing,' 
Claude, who had set out intending appar- 
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ently to accompany his brother on his 
rounds, suddenly pulled out his watch and 
asked to be informed of the shortest cut to 
the Hall, where he professed to have an 
appointment. • 

* An appointment ? ' the Rector had re- 
peated, sad of eye and reproachful of lip ; 
* and with whom, Claude ? ' 

* With Mr. Burne/ Claude had replied, 
his eyes still upon his watch. * I happened 
to mention that my father had taken a 
prize at the Royal with his Berkshires, 
and he wanted me to go this morning 
and have a look at his pigs. Won*t you 
come along and see them too ? ' 

But the wise younger brother declined 
with a solemn shake of the head. 

* Pigs ! * said the Rev. Cecil to himself, 
as he walked along under his dripping 
umbrella, his wide black trousers turned 
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up to display the thick gray knitted socks 
above his shoes. * Pigs indeed ! * 

Truly, to contemplate for an instant the 
fastidious Claude taking an interest in the 
^ mongrel inmates of the Halt pig-styes was 
sufficiently ridiculous ! 

Nothing more was seen of the dis- 
tinguished visitor at the Rectory until 
night. And the next day a fresh excuse 
was given for Claude's presence at the 
Hall, and the next — and after that no 
reason at all was asked or given. 

And all that wet week, while the rain 
dripped from the shining foliage of the 
trees and weighed down the lush herb- 
age, the Rector brooded lonely on a 
thought which he had to keep away from 
his wife, the thought of the wicked wiles 
the siren Mary was employing to lure 
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his brother to shipwreck and destruc- 
tion. 

It was hardly possible that Claude, 
whose taste was so dainty, whose judgment 
was pronounced by his adoring family 
circle to be so correct, should be per- 
manently ensnared ; but it hurt Cecil's 
pride and wounded his vanity that the 
brother, whom he had represented as 
possessing a refinement above the aver- 
age, should be even temporarily tolerant 
of a household which, now that his wife 
was removed from it, he sweepingly con- 
demned. The feeling was unworthy such 
a carefully-thought-out character as his own ; 
but, truth to tell, he hated the idea of Mary, 
the unhesitatingly-censured, being in a posi- 
tion to * crow over him/ He did not put it, 
even to himself, in those vulgar words, of 
course, but that was what he felt about it. 
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He could not very well forbid his wife 
to visit her own father and mother, living 
next door, as it were, when his own 
brother asked her to accompany him, 
but his face showed plainly that he did not 
approve ; and Lally, who grew day by 
day more afraid of his disapproval and 
more desirous of pleasing him, would 

« 

often decline Claude's invitation, would 
sit still as a mouse at her husband's elbow 
while he pulled his heavy theological 
books about and pored over his sermon 
paper. And even while the wife of his 
heart sat beside him, and he laboured, 
pale of face and heavy of brow, over the 
sermons on whose scholarly finish and 
literary merit he had been complimented, 
and which, to say truth, were a very heavy 
tax upon his intellect to write, he saw 
ill his mind's eye that which it tortured 



. 
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him to think was -going on at the 
Hall. 

He saw Mary, for ever in that dress, 
whatever it was, whiqh had struck him- 
self as her most becoming, for ever at his 
brother's side, triumphing in the attentions 
which she compelled. He saw her with 
her white teeth gleaming, her dark eyes 
sparkling beneath their fringed lids with 
an expression both daring and seductive 
— an expression which Cecil told him- 
self with indignant shudders might have 
gleamed beneath the white lids of Circe 
herself. He saw her with her head 
thrown backward upon the cushion of 
her chair, her round firm chin lifted, 
mischief and mockery and mirth in every 
curve and line of the face looking into the 
face of Claude leaning over her. 

He had not been aware that that 
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attitude and expression had been so 
graven on his memory ; but in that pose, 
with just that look on her face, he had 
once seen the girl, and it was so he 
always recalled her. It was himself 
whom she had been mocking, banter- 
ing, laughing at on that occasion. He 
utterly condemned the flirting, forward, 
frivolous creature ; if he had not been 
such a good Christian he might even 
have hated her ; and yet — and yet ! 

He turned uneasily to the girl at his 
side, and put his arm about her, and looked 
down into her clear and guileless eyes, and 
drew her close to him, and thanked his 
God she was not as this other woman. 

And Lally, for her part, sitting demurely 
by, was thinking to herself what good fun 
Mary was having ! And that it was cer- 
tainly nice to be married, and to have a 
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husband who adored one, even if he lec- 
tured and had to be obeyed ; but that there 
was not, after all, much excitement to be had 
at the Rectory, and that Mary was having 
the best of it — ^as she always had had — ^still ! 

The Hall was a shabby neglected place, 
and overrun by a set of noisy, unmanaged 
children ; but there were cosy and quiet 
corners known to Lally where pleasant 
tHe-d^-tHes might be carried on; and in 
one such nook after another the Rector's 
wife pleased herself by placing her favourite 
sister and her handsome brother-in-law. 

But, as it happened, the Cecil Garnetts 
were quite out of their reckoning. 

Claude Garnett was not a man hastily 
to commit himself in anything, and he had 
an exaggerated, almost a morbid terror 
of being made ridiculous. It was simply 

as a friend of the family that he established 
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himself at the Hall. That great subject 
of * Berkshires/ which had instituted itself 
between himself and the master of the 
house, was fertile past believing whenever 
the two men encountered. To Mrs. Burne 
he explained that he was anxious to save 
himself from interrupting the happiness of 
the newly- wedded pair at the Rectory. 
The tennis -lawn being under water, he 
played battledore and shuttlecock with 
Mona in the hall, or looked on with 
inward alarm while she and Irene tobog- 
anned in tea-trays down the carpetless 
stairs. Tina, the smallest and the prettiest 
of the Burne little ones, came shyly to 
lean against his knee. With Mary herself 
it seemed he had the least to do — a cir- 
cumstance which piqued that flattered 
beauty not a little. 

He was attentive to her, polite, defer- 
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ential, but he did not seem specially to 
seek her society ; -and the idea which had 
flashed into her mind, as into Lally s, when 
she had first heard of his return to Gay- 
thorpe, and which had made her heart 
beat at the hint of a glorious possibility, 
had retired into the background of Mary's 
thoughts ; the consequence of which was 
that, far from forcing herself on the notice 
of the handsome and eligible young man, 
she was unusually retiring during his visit, 
even a little shy of him, keeping herself in 
the shade, and thinking a great deal to 
herself on a matter with which he had 
apparently nothing to do. 

For it had been at last revealed to her, 
past the possibility of mistaking, that she 
could not, and she must not, marry Bob 
Burton. She did not ask herself why she 
had become so certain on that point about 
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which she had had years to consider — she 
asked herself only how she should tell him 
— what would Bob do ? 

Now that he was so ill — for even yet 
there was no hope of his leaving his bed — 
it was impossible ! It was horrible to have 
him lying there under a misconception ; 
she shrank from the thought that those 
little messages of condolence and sympathy 
she from time to time sent him would help 
only to confirm the mistake under which 
the poor fellow was labouring. Yet she 
dared not speak to him that cruel word, 
which was to shatter all those illusions in 
which he found his only happiness, upon 
his sick-bed. Therefore was she full 
of thought, troubled and remorseful ; by 
no means at her brightest and her gayest. 

Yet, as the sequel goes to show, she 
was not less attractive so ; for Mary, in 
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Spite of all her faults, was a girl who showed 
to advantage in her own home, little to be 
desired as her home was. Mona quarrelled 
with her sometimes, and disputed her 
authority always ; yet to her, as to Lavar- 
ina, the eldest sister was quite evidently 
the mainstay and the chief love. The 
little ones adored her, and went to 'our 
Mary* in all their small troubles and wrongs 
and wickednesses. The mother stood in 
a certain awe of the girl, and was less 
foolish and idle and vulgar in her presence. 
And it was in Mary's favour that the head 
of the house relinquished the rights and 
dignities of his position, grumbling, it 
is true, and feebly trying to resist her 
authority, but helplessly under her thumb, 
nevertheless, like the rest of them. The 
servants openly despised the mistress, of a 
class no bett^ than their own, and pre- 
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ferred to take their orddrs from Miss 
Mary's lips. 

All this, not seeming to notice it, for he 
had a lofty way of carrying his head, and 
of looking upon his surroundings with half- 
shut eyes as if he were utterly indifferent 
to them, Claude saw, and stored in his 
memory and thought on as he walked the 
sloppy roads to and from the Hall ; as he 
sat and talked to his brother and sister- 
in-law through the dinner, which was such 
a weight on poor Lally's mind ; as he, too, 
lay awake o* nights and listened to the 
rain upon the roof. 

And then there came a time when 
a rude shock was administered to him, 
when he awoke to an appreciation of the 
dangerous game he had been all uncon- 
sciously playing, when his thoughts ceased 
to be pleasant any more. , 



CHAPTER X 



EXIT CLAUDE 



It happened upon a day when the dinner 
to be provided had proved more than ordi- 
narily perplexing that Lally fell sick of a 
headache, the news of this calamity being 
duly conveyed by Claude to the Hall. 

Mary had quickly stolen away from the 
family circle there, and betaken herself 
to the side of the little sufferer at the 
Rectory. Claude's visits to the Burnes 
when Mary was absent were not wont to 
prolong themselves unduly, and presently 
he reappeared in the Rectory library — as 
the Cecil Garnetts were pleased to call the 

VOL. I Q 
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room in which they usually sat, and which 
boasted a couple of small ill-filled book- 
shelves on each side of the fireplace — 
where Mary was sitting by Lally*s couch. 

The mistress of the house was by this 
time in the brightest spirits. Claude heard 
her thin childish voice and ringing laughter 
before he entered the room. 

* The head s better ? * he questioned her 
with the slow smile which always began in 
his eyes, and made him, Lally thought, at 
once handsomer and more approachable. 

* It's gone,* she said brightly. * It went 
when Mary came. I was only tired and 
moped ; but Cecil said I must stay on the 
sofa till he came back. So here I am — a 
fixture! Mary's laughing at me! You 
wait, Mamie — wait until you're married. 
You'll find you've got to obey orders then, 
as I have. Won't she find that, Claude ? ' 
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* I think from what I have seen of Miss 
Burne she will find it easier to give orders 
than to obey them/ Claude said. 

Mary laughed as she shook her head : 
* It quite depends, I expect/ she said ; * it 
depends on the — other party a little, 
doesn't it ? ' 

*Oh, Mary isn't a bit masterful,' Lally 
hastened to explain, anxious always that 
her sister should appear in her best light 
before the eligible young man ; * Mary only 
takes the lead when other people are 
helpless/ 

* Mary, at any rate, isn't such a goose as 
to lie awake all night because she had 
forgotten to order something for the next 
day's dinner,' Mary asserted, smiling. 

* But you would if you were married to 
Cecil, and if you knew how awfully vexed 
Cecil would be,' Lally declared, flushing ; 
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' and if the very day before you had for- 
gotten the hot toast for breakfast. Why, 
the poor fellow this wet afternoon, when 
his sermon is not finished or anything, has 
had to drive into Midborough just to buy 
some cutlets for dinner to-night ; and ' 

* Do him good,' said Mary, heartlessly. 
* Give him an appetite for his cutlets.' 

* Oh but, Mary, it really isn't himself he 
wants them for — he isn't a bit greedy — 

Cecil. It's for Claude he cares ' 

' My dear Lai,' Claude protested, open- 
ing his eyes upon her, 'has Cecil been 
making me out a glutton in the matter of 
cutlets ? I assure you I would cheerfully 
say good-bye to them for ever — never set 
eyes on a calf or a lamb or whatever 
animal is responsible for them again — 

rather than you and Cecil should ' 

*Oh, please don't let out to him that 
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I told you ! ' Lally cried in sudden terror. 
' He — you can't think how dreadful he'd 
be ! And I do hope you'll like the cutlets, 
and you must be sure to say you like them, 
even if you don't, please.' 

And Garnett had nothing to do but 
to vow eternal silence and everlasting 
devotion to cutlets if by that means Lai 
would be at peace, and Miss Burne 
would not attribute to him gluttonous 
propensities. 

* Isn't it odd,' says Lally, with much 
archness, glancing from him to her sister, 
'that you may call me by my pet name, 
and have got to say "Miss Burne" to 
Mary? She and I have never been 
accustomed to that sort of stiffness, but 
have always let people who are friends call 
us by our names — haven't we, Mamie ? ' 

*And Miss Burne is my name,' says 
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Mary, with a fine blush and a frown at her 
sister, to Garnett's great relief. 

He had never been on terms of great 
intimacy with any ladies but his sisters, 
and the notion of suddenly being called on 
to address a beautiful young woman by 
her Christian name would have upset him 
greatly. To have had such a concession 
made even in his own favour would have 
shocked rather than pleased him. His 
ideal woman would not certainly be one 
without 'that sort of stiffness,* nor one to 
accord any privilege readily. He was 
not of those who desire for their com- 
panion the 'good comrade' order of female, 
nor even the sparkling and lively order. 
To have been expected to stand up before 
a running fire of raillery would have been 
a terror to him. He was not anxious to 
be perpetually on the grin himself, nor to 
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see the woman he admired surrounded by 
a company of jokesters anxious for a bout 
of chaff. He was rather of those who 
demand a picture, a vision— not ordinary 
'laughter- and pleasure - loving feminine 
humanity. 

Therefore it was that the shyness which 
troubled Mary in his presence for nearly 
the first time in her life, and which made 
her angry with herself for showing to such 
poor advantage in his eyes, pleased him 
better than any line of conduct she could 
have adopted. 

All that afternoon, having retired to the 
library window and taken the yesterday s 
Times upon his knee, he gave himself up 
to a furtive watching of the young woman 
ministering to her sister upon the couch at 
the other end of the room : and all that he 
saw pleased him. 
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He said to himself that from the top 
of her richly-crowned head to the arch of 
her long slim foot she was a lady. He 
listened to her voice, and told himself 
that it was musical and heart - stirring ; 
distinct in its softest whisper or its highest 
note. He watched her stooping to adjust 
the cushions beneath her sister s head, or 
rising to pour out the tea when it came 
in. He allowed her to get half across the 
room, bearing his cup in her hand, for the 
mere pleasure of seeing her walk. 

She was a lady whatever her birth. 
Where was a sign of gipsy blood in her, un- 
less it was in the unusual wealth and heavi- 
ness of her coiled dark hair, in the latent 
fire and sparkle of her long black eyes, in 
the grace and freedom of every movement ? 
A gipsy ? Where was the woman born of 
kings and queens to compare with her ? 
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Claude Garnett threw down his news- 
paper and sprang to his feet, and went 
forward to meet Mary and to take his cup 
from her hand with a light in his eyes and 
a look upon his face which made her heart 
stand still for a moment, which made her 
cheeks to flush and pale, her hands to 
tremble. 

She went back to Lally's side, and 
talked to her quickly and not very coher- 
ently for a little, with her eyes intent upon 
one of Cecils socks, which it was among 
Lavarina's many trials to be expected to 
darn. 

As for Claude, he did not want to join 
in the foolish, girlish talk ; he was quite con- 
tent to sit in view of the down-bent beauti- 
ful head, of the slowly-moving fingers, to 
listen for the music of a voice, to hear the 
bright contagious laughter — quite content. 
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Now and again Lally called some 
remark to him, or repeated some simple 
witticism Mary had made ; now and again 
he would offer some slight contribution on 
his own part to the chatter that went on ; 
whereupon Lally would raise her bright 
little head from the cushion to look at 
him, and Mary's dark face would turn to 
him in profile, but the eyes would not be 
lifted, intent on the hole in Cecil's stocking 
still. 

And then Cecil, who was wanted by 
not one of the three of them, just then 
came in. He was wet and cold and 
rather cross, it appeared, and had not been 
able in all Midborough to procure the 
cutlets upon which the hearts of the young 
housekeepers had been fixed. He had 
been compelled to purchase a substitute, 
the name of which he whispered to Lally 
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with evident trepidation, Lally afifrightedly 
whispering back that it was the one thing 
she had not an idea how to cook. The 
gray woollen stocking with the half-mended 
hole in the heel was pushed hastily back 
into Lavarina's untidy little work-basket — 
for it must not be known to the Rector 
that his wife did not know how to darn — 
and Mary got up and put on her hat to 
depart, the Rector, who always felt it 
incumbent on him to keep his sister-in-law 
at arm's-length, being more than usually 
frigid in his leave-taking. 

At which demonstration Mary laughed 
to herself, shrugging her shoulders as she 
went into the hall. At the door Claude 
was waiting, hat in hand, asking per- 
mission to accompany her home. But 
the Rector, with a quick tap upon his 
shoulder, claimed his brothers attention. 
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and intimated that he had business of im- 
portance to speak about at once if he 
would follow him ; upon which Mary 
gave him her hand with a smile, and the 
assurance she could run home more quickly 
through the rain alone. 

Going back to the library, the brothers 
found that Lavarina had departed kitchen- 
ward to study her cookery book and to 
take the advice of her two servants — whom 
she was given to consulting on every 
occasion, to chatting and to laughing with— 
as to the best method of presenting the. 
calfs head, the result of Cecils foraging 
expedition, to the consideration of the 
master and his guest at dinner. Claude, 
who privately resented his brother's inter- 
ference with his plans, went back in silence 
to his chair in the window, and, picking up 
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the Times, held it open upon his knees. 
His brother's news could not concern 
himself, he knew ; he was in no wise in- 
terested. 

' Ive heard something extremely un- 
pleasant to-day/ Cecil said. He came up 
and stood before his brother, his hands in 
his wide black trousers pockets, and looked 
Claude, whose eyes were on the columns 
of the newspaper, in the face. * It don't 
concern you, of course, but to me and my 
wife — most unpleasant news.' 

Claude lifted his eyes slowly with a 
question in them. 

' It relates to the — person who has just 
left us — to my wife's sister — to Mary.' 

The lids lowered themselves over Claude 
Garnett's eyes ; the handsome clear-cut feat- 
ures became expressionless, mask-like. 

' Go on, ' he said. 
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'She — Mary — is the talk of Mid- 
borough. I am not surprised, Claude. 
I think I expected it. I seem to have 
heard it all before. She has made assig- 
nations with men. She has been seen kiss- 
ing them — kissing them ! — in the public 
road — on the highway.' 

Claude s eyes opened slowly upon his 
brother's face. 

; Them ? ' he repeated, with his air of 
weary indifference. 

* I was certainly led to believe that the 
case reported to me was not a solitary one. 
A person — quite reliable — the groom of 
that unfortunate drunkard Spilling — saw 
her in the embrace of a young man, a 
parishioner of mine— Burton — the very 
mail who wias hurt. Saw it and will 
swear to it. Oh, there is no attempt at 
secrecy ; the man has talked of it openly. 
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He saw her — in Burton's arms — being 
kissed by Burton/ 

* Indeed!' Claude said. The word 
dropped from him unemphatically as his 
ordinary utterance. He continued to gaze 
in silence for the space of half a minute 
into the other man's face, then his eyes 
dropped again to the newspaper lying upon 
his knee. He grasped its sides in both 
hands, and with his elbows propped upon 
the arms of his chair began to read. 

The Rector was nettled by that exceed- 
ing calm. 'Such a tale as that, going 
from mouth to mouth about my sister-in- 
law, is not a very pleasant thing to hear,' 
he said with excitement. * It's neither 
pleasant for me nor for my wife.' 

' Why have you repeated it to me ? ' 
Claude asked ; and, receiving no answer to 
that question, asked another in the tone ot 
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being politely interested in anything that 
was of interest to his brother. 

' Do you yourself believe the tale ? ' 
Cecil gave a contemptuous snort. 
' Believe it ? ' he repeated. ' If you 
knew the woman as I know her, you would 
not ask that question, Claude. She is — 
there are things to be said in her favour, 
no doubt — but she is in bad form — shock- 
ing form. You yourself cannot be blind 
to it. The admiration of man is as her 
daily food. Have it she will — if not from 
one, then from another. You haven't seen 
this poor fellow Burton, Claude ? A clod- 
hopper, simply that. A clownish, loutish 
countryman, with not an idea beyond his 
hay-crop ; and his jacket in rags — actually 
in rags — kissing her in the public road! 
I am not surprised, Claude. A woman 
who could tolerate Spilling^ a drunken 
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reprobate, a man notorious, separated 
from his wife — a wife, I grant you, as 
bad, if that were possible, as himself— 
and a little time ago, remember, it was 
Spilling who was always at the Hall — 
Spilling whose attentions Miss Mary was 
receiving ' 

Claude looked up quickly from the 
columns of the Times. 

'And you heard all this from Mr. 
Spilling's groom ? ' he said. 

At which a dark and angry flush over- 
spread the pale face of the Rector, and he 
answered sharply, * No * ; and asked with 
indignation, was he a man to seek gossip 
or to listen to servants talk ? 

No reply being vouchsafed to that ques- 
tion, he went on to say that it was a Mrs. 
Barkaway who had told him — Mrs. Bark- 
away, who had thought it her duty not to 

VOL. I R 
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allow him to remain in ignorance of a wide- 
spread report. 

* Oh, it was Mrs. Barkaway ! ' Claude 
said, his voice and face alike emptied of 
expression. 

Mrs. Barkaway was a friend and con- 
temporary of the Garnetts* mother, a widow 
lady of means and position living in Mid- 
borough. On his coming into the neigh- 
bourhood Cecil had received parental orders 
to be civil to this lady. She was, in fact, 
a good enough, useful woman, with her 
name on every local committee and heading 
every Midborough charity list, and with a 
liberal hand ready to assist those among 
the poor whose own and family histories 
would stand a searching investigation, but 
she had never been exactly a favourite with 
the Garnett brothers. Indeed, in spite of 
her energy and her goodness, there was 
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quite a large number of people with whom 
she was not a favourite. 

*Mrs. Barkaway!* Claude said again, 
gind after a moment's pause, and quite 
unemphatically, but with a subtle inflection 
of voice which his brother quite understood. 
After which he again addressed himself, as 
if nothing further was to be said on the 
subject, to the paper in his hands. 

* Do you happen to take any interest in 
this curious will case which is going on ? ' 
he asked his brother. * The evidence to- 
day is amusing.' 

Then Cecil gave his opinion on the will 
case rather curtly, and turned away. He 
had an uncomfortable feeling of having 
been snubbed, and was angry, but not 
ashamed. His brother, no doubt, thought 
that he had done an unmanly thing in 
repeating that report ; but Cecil knew of 
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himself that he did not love scandal, and 
that the reason which had prompted him 
to the disagreeable step he had taken 
justified the course. Claude had been 
apparently unimpressed, but Cecil knew 
that his brother did not always care to 
show what he felt, and he guessed, for 
all the indifference of manner, that the 
intelligence had perhaps told in the way 
he had intended. 

In a few minutes he prepared to leave 
the room. He, too, was a little anxious, 
truth to tell, about the fate of the calfs 
head, and he remembered, beside, that 
Lally was not feeling well, and that she 
must not be allowed to be worried over 
much or to stay in the hot kitchen. 

Claude, left alone, turned his eyes 
slowly round the room to make sure of 
that welcome fact, dropped his newspaper, 
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fell back in his chair, and, closing his eyes, 
for long lay motionless and silent. 

He thought of many things : of the reason 
his brother had for repeating to him those 
unwelcome news, which for his own and 
his wife's sake he would naturally have 
preferred to keep to himself; of his own 
folly in putting himself in a position where 
such precautions were considered neces- ' 
sary ; of how he himself had despised 
Cecil for the madness of his marriage ; 
of whether he had not in his own person, 
by his continued presence in that 
place, given people the right to believe 
that such folly was likely to prove 
contagious. 

He had been an ass, he told himself; 
he had meant nothing serious. Had he 
not ? . He hardly knew what he had meant. 
He had not been conscious of thinking of 
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himself at all, only of her — of Mary. It 
was time he began to think. 

He did not thank Cecil for the course 
he had taken — but Cecil had been justified. 
He, Claude, had been a fool, but at any 
rate he had been saved from posing before 
the world as such a fool as Cecil. Poor 
old Cecil ! Tied up for ever through his 
foolish baby of a wife to such a set as 
the Burnes ; to Orlando, the father, that 
immortal bore, with his chickens and his 
pigs and his utter incapacity ; to the low- 
born mother, with her execrable English, 
her tawdry cheap attire, her fatuous smile, 
her lying tongue ; to the pretty brood 
of uncivilised children; to Mona, with 
her pertness and her self-conceit; to 
Mary 

To Mary, the admired of clowns and 
drunkards, the maker of assignations — to 
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Mary, ready for anybody s kisses, expect- 
ant of them 

The slim, long fingers of Claude Gar- 
nett*s delicately brown hand closed tightly 
for a moment upon their grasp of the 
Times sheet. Expectant ? Even he, the 
future head of the house of Garnett, in- 
heritor of its traditions of race, and pride 
of family, and all those absurdities which 
he and his brother had been bred to 
believe in, and in which, in spite of know- 
ing better, they somehow still believed — 
even he, with his seven thousand untilled 
acres at his back and his beggarly, yearly- 
decreasing rent-roll — yes, even he might 
have shared in the privileges accorded to 
young Burton and Mr. Spilling if he had 
willed ! 

* No ! With many thanks,* Claude Gar- 
nett said to himself, mentally shuddering 
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away from the picture he had called up 
as he lay with closed eyes so very still in 
his chair. Not for him the * yielding, ready 
Venus ' — not for him by any means. 

The menu of that nights dinner left 
much to be desired. The calf s head was 
found to be something to look at and to 
marvel at rather than to eat ; the soup and 
salmon were * tinned * and atrocious ; the 
jelly ran about in the dish. Claude Garnett, 
however, bore up against these dishearten- 
ing accidents, and conducted himself with 
a cheerful equability under disappointment 
and semi - starvation which won Lallys 
gratitude. In the evening he played with 
his brother the usual game of chess, in 
which Cecil was, as usual, victorious. He 
exhibited rather more than his accustomed 
flow of liveliness. 
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But in the morning he found among his 
letters one which would compel him to 
hurry home. His father had apparently 
caught a cold — the dutiful son at once de- 
cided to repair to the parent's side. Cecil 
said not one word to delay his departure. 
The danger he believed to be serious. 
Mary was an unscrupulous woman. In 
flight was the only safety : let Claude go. 

As for Lavarina, she w^as mixed in her 
feelings : relieved to be no longer under 
the harrowing necessity of providing some 
fresh dainty each day for table, yesterday s 
viands being still almost untouched, and 
grieved to find Mary's new and most elig- 
ible admirer slipping away from her. 

* Can't you even find time to bid them 
good-bye at the Hall?' she asked him 
with veiled impatience at his want of sen- 
sibility on the subject. * They'll all be ex- 
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pecting you as usual, and Mary will think 
it so unkind.* 

* I shall ask you to make my adieux to 
Mrs. Burne and the other ladies/ he said 
serenely. * I do not flatter myself that any 
of them will remember to think it unkind.' 



So he was gone. 

Instead of the tall figure — looked for 
eagerly by more than one pair of eyes 
seeking distraction from the morning's 
lessons — which was wont to appear and to 
be noisily welcomed sooner or later at the 
schoolroom window, appeared the compara- 
tively meagre form of brother-in-law Cecil, 
whom not one of the little Burnes was 
ever anxious to see. 

Yes ; the Reverend Cecil came and 
leant upon the high window-sill upon which 
Claude had been used to lean while he 
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made ironical inquiries after the French 
irregular verbs^their irregularity being 
something terribly bewildering in that 
vicinity-^and the Roman history— limited 
apparently to the record of the interesting 
facts that Ancus Martius wore moustaches 
and that Tullus Hostilius, he was bilious. 

'Claude is gone/ announced Claude's 
brother, looking upon Mary in her big 
chair at the head of the table. 

Was he really ? Mary, with the interest 
of politeness alone in her voice, had asked ; 
and had further remarked with a smile 
that he had apparently taken the bad 
weather with him, for that this was the 
first day for an age on which the sun had 
appeared. 

VAnd I have only just finished marking 
out the tennis-court ! * Mona cried, spring- 
ing up from the piano, which she was lazily 
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Strumming, with hot indignation upon her 
face. * He said he'd come at twelve. 
He'd no business to make a promise if he 
meant to break it. And before people go 
away it's usually considered civil for them 
to call and say good-bye.' 

Upon which the instructress in the big 
chair, looking up from the exercise she had 
been correcting, remarked that there were 
fourteen faults in Mona's dictation, and 
that instead of playing tennis that morn- 
ing it would be good exercise for her to 
sit indoors and correct them, which every 
one knew Mona was about as likely to do 
as to fly over the moon. 

Soon the Rector took his arms from the 
window-sill and his pale face out of the 
sight of the little Burnes and went his way; 
and if he had expected to see any sign of 
discomfiture in Mary he was disappointed. 
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Then Mona had shut the piano — a grand, 
dilapidated now, and shockingly out of tune, 
upon which Lady Mary had played her 
Songs without Words,, her soft sonatas, her 
Weber's Last Waltz in Orlando's child- 
hood—and had pulled Tina's hair; Tina, 
good as an angel, as usual, and labour- 
ing away at her first pot-hooks, had 
cried, thereby exciting the risibility of the 
rest, and had to be taken to Mary's lap and 
to the comfort of her own inky thumb for 
consolation. After that the morning's duties 
were proceeded with, Irene and lona tak- 
ing advantage of a slight wandering in 
their instructress's attention to shy books 
at each other across the table, and to sur- 
reptitiously introduce a couple of kittens, 
ordinarily forbidden the schoolroom (Irene 
had hers rolled in her pinafore, lona's 
being produced from her dress pocket), to 
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the attractive mystery of the ink-pot, and 
to the phenomena of pens and pencils 
rolled across the table. 

When the hour of the day was reached 
at which the kittens refused to be any 
more amusing, and when the little Burnes 
declared they would be bothered by lessons 
no longer, Mary went up to her own room. 
She went straight to the little round table 
in the window, upon which her writing- 
case stood open. Upon this there lay a 
letter in her own handwriting, sealed and 
directed, at which she looked long, stand- 
ing with bent head, her hands clasped 
behind her, lost in thought. 

The letter was addressed to Robert 
Burton, Esq., and had been written yester- 
day when Mary had returned from the 
Rectory — had been written with the re- 
membrance of a certain flush on Claude 
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Garnett s face, a certain light in his eye as 
he had sprung up to meet her carrying- his 
tea-cup. It had been a flush which had 
made Mary s heart bound within her breast, 
a light whose significance it seemed to her 
there was no mistaking. She had been glad 
— so glad ! The blood had coursed wildly 
through her veins, her heart had sung for 
joy; she had rushed homeward, unconscious 
of the rain in her face, of the discomfort of the 
way, treading on air ; and then she had re- 
membered Bob— poor Bob, wounded nearly 
to death, believing in her, struggling with 
pain and sickness and danger for her sake. 
Reaching home, she had hesitated no 
longer, but with tears and difficulty and 
much misgiving had written the letter which 
lay before her — the letter which, if it broke 
Bob's heart, if it killed him, must go and 
go at once — in time for 
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She lcx)ked at it now and recalled the 
hurriedly-scrawled and blotted lines which 
told him that she had made a mistake, 
that he must release her, and forgive 
her 

Yes ; she had made a mistake indeed, 
she told herself, bitterly now. That sud- 
den flush of feeling on a certain ordinarily 
impassive face, that light in eyes which 
had seemed to shine into her very soul, to 
question her, to claim her — these had 
meant— nothing ! 

He was a man whom she would hav^ 
been so proud to win ; his admiration would 
have set her on a pinnacle of delight, high 
above all other women ; his love would 
have crowned her. To have made a 
conquest of that sensitive and fastidious 
nature, to have gained a love, never won, 
she was certain of it, by woman before. 
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once won to be steadfast for ever and 
ever ! 

For once the wildly improbable had 
seemed possible, . and it was in a tumult of 
happiness, of triumph, of regret, of remorse 
that she had written this letter ; had paused 
in the midst of it to recall the thrill which 
Claude's look had given her ; to cry 
over Bob, his constant love, his ruined 
hopes. But she had been deceived. The 
men who had admired her, who had been 
at her feet, had been of a different stamp 
from this. It was on the hearts of such 
as those she made an impression ; such 
blood she could stir, to such coarse tastes 
she was grateful. She with her ignorance 
of the world in which he moved, her vulgar 
surroundings, her miserable history — and 
Claude Garnett ! 

Not very likely — not possible even 
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when one came dispassionately to think of 
it. And she had made a mistake. 

Nevertheless, her mind was quite made 
up about the other matter, and the letter 
— the cruel, heartless letter ! — must go. 
Not yet though, not just yet. There was 
no great hurry now. 
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